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THE VIEW THROUGH THE TREES: LOCH KEN, GALLOWAY 


SUPPLEMENT 
~ FOR SALE 


BOURNEMOUTH £5,000. Soundly-built 
Detached House 1} miles from sea, having 
extra plot. 4 bed., bathroom with airing 
cupboard, separate toilet, hall with cloaks, 
3 rec., kitchen, seullery, 2 pantries, indoor 
toilet and coals. Nice garden with fruit trees. 
Greenhouse with vine.—Box 2396, 
BROADSTAIRS. Detached Bungalow in 
delightful gardens of half-acre with fruit 
trees, contains lounge/dining room, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, scullery, tool- 
house, detached garage. Easy distance sea, 
shops, station. £4,750 Freehold.—CHILDs 
AND SMITH, Chartered Auctioneers, Broad- 
stairs, Thanet 61827. *- 
AMBS. In a charming and secluded 
walled garden setting. An interesting 
small Freehold Period Residence in an old- 
world village, 50 miles from London and 
within easy reach of railway main line ser- 
vice. Most tastefully restored and modern- 
ised and comprising hall, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc., 3/4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Central heating. Garage and outbuildings 


and delightful walled garden of 4 acre. 
Vacant possession.—Apply H. W. DEAN, 
Chartered Surveyor, 9, Guildhall Street, 


Cambridge. Tel. 3301. 


CASTLETOWNSHEND, IRELAND, Co. 
Cork. Overlooking harbour, Charming 
small Georgian Residence. 2 good reception 
rooms and study, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
dressing rooms, Outbuildings, walled garden, 
Boathouse, runway and launching rails. All 
main services. Shooting, salmon and trout 
fishing. Photos on application. £3,000.— 
Apply ALAN A, LIVESEY & PARTNER, Mary- 
gold House, Carfax, Oxford. Tel. 43042. 


DETACHED BUNGALOw, Worthing. 
Garage, 5 rooms, kitchen, bath., sep. 
toilet.—Box 2391. 


AST DEVON. (5 miles coast). Excep- 

tionally well situated Residential Holding 
comprising modern detached residence, (4 
bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, kitchen 
and usual offices). Main electricity, water 
and gas, central heating throughout. Out- 
buildings and 5 acres of paddock. South 
aspect with delightful gardens, extensive 
views. Vacant possession. Freehold £7,250. 
—Huwssbys, Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 17, Gandy Street, Exeter. 
Tel, 74002/3. 


FIND PEACE and island beauty and 

Britain’s warmest winters on St. Mary’s, 
Scilly (a mere night’s throw from London) in 
a many-windowed, friendly house by the 
sea-shore. Sun-roof, 4 bedrooms, green bath- 
room, large reception room, breakfast room 
beside kitchen with “Aga”, cloakroom, 3 
w.cs, hall, terrace, large basement and garage. 
Generous garden. Near golf course, air port, 
quay and shops. £5,950.—For further inform- 
ation write: Box No. 656 c/o HOLDING’s, 
Yarmouth, I.0.W. 


MERIONETH COAST. Well-built house, 
12 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 kitchens, 2 
china pantries, 4 toilets, 2 bathrooms, sun 
lounge. Suitable convalescent or nursing 
home or flats. —Box 2413. 


ORFOLK. 13 miles from coast in 

charming woodland district. Modern 
Detached Residence. Architect designed for 
present owner and exceptionally well built 
(1952). Hall, cloak room, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen with Aga, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
sep. w.c. Garages for 3. Workshop, garden 
and grounds 1 acre. Central heating. Elec- 
tricity. Water. Freehold. £6,750.—ALLMAN 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Norwich and Cromer. 


SOMERSET/DEVON BORDER. A 

delightfully secluded and easily-run small 
Georgian Country House with 50 acres, 
mainly sporting, but about 11 acres pasture. 
In the midst of fine hunting country. 4 bed., 
dressing room, 3 recep., cloaks. Modern 
kitchen with Aga. Fine range outbuildings ine. 
stable, 3 loose boxes, and T.T. stable tie 4. 
Garden chalet, etc. £6,950 freehold.—V. P. 
TAYLOR & Co., Crewkerne, Som, (Tel. 546). 


OMERSET. Outskirts Castle Cary. 

Ideal country retreat. Distinctive 4-bed. 
Residence; 3 rec., domestic offices, etc., and 
smallholding about 6 acres. Wells. Luxury 
4-bed, detached Bungalow, spacious lounge, 
dining room, domestic offices. Double 
garaging, attractive matured gardens. £5,975 
o.n.o.—For details of these and other 
properties in district, apply KING MILES AND 
Co., 25, Market Place, Wells, Som, (Tel, 3002). 
GTOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 

Falmouth, offer: 
ROSELAND, SOUTH CORNWALL. 
Near Portscatho, a delightful Residence 
of character, with southern aspect. Beautiful 
coastal views. Near bathing. Stands com- 
pactly in about 2 acres of garden and pad- 
dock. Barly sale required on health grounds, 
Ref. 8218. 
FRONTING FAL CREEK. 
modernised Cottage/Residence, adjoining 
quay, close all Fal Yachting and other 
amenities. In lovely setting and country. 
Exceptional opportunity. Owner leaving 
county.—Ref, 8226. 
OVERLOOKING SANDY BEACHES, 
s. CORNWALL. Compact, nicely 
modernised small Residence and garden; 1 
minute bathing, yachting near. 2 miles fine 
shopping centre and main line station. A de- 
lightful and secluded property. Ref. 4185, 
S. CORNISH FISHING HARBOUR. 
Fine, beautifully built and fitted Residence, 
gardens and paddock. In perfect order and 
condition. A rare opportunity. Ref. 8222. 
FRONTINGHELFORD RIVER CREEK. 
Superb Bungalow, with lovely garden and 
long beach frontage. Beautifully arranged 
and fitted. Bargain. Ref, 8225. 
Full particulars from Agents, STOCKTON AND 
PLUMSTEAD above. Excellent further list on 
request. 


Delightfully 
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elassified properties 


SOUTH COAST. Choice of several attrac- 
tive properties. In old-world West 
Sussex village, architect restored, thatched 
Cottage with small secluded garden. Bar- 
onial-type drawing room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms and small bedroom, well-fitted 
kitchen and bathroom. Main services, 
£3,950. Period Rectory Property with cot- 
tage in grounds 2 acres. View over harbour. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, attractive hall, 
3 reception rooms, library, etc. Some 
renovation required. £5,750. Near Worth- 
ing, small attractive Property with 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, lounge, with dining recess, 
sun lounge, kitchen with boiler, etc. Garage, 
pleasant garden. £3,500. Wittering (1 mile 
from sea), detached delightful Residence of 
good construction and well fitted. 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, spacious drawing room, 
dining recess, kitchen with boiler, etc., 
cloakroom, Garage, pleasant garden. £4,950. 
adjoining paddock available extra.—Details 
from FIELD & PALMER (Emsworth), F.A.1., 
Emsworth, Hants. (Tel. 2219). 
OUTH WESTMORLAND COAST. 
The important freehold Residential 
Estate “‘Arnbarrow,” Sandside, occupying 
a beautiful position immediately overlook- 
ing the estuary, with magnificent views and 
yet completely secluded. The property 
comprises the first-class detached residence, 
2 valuable blocks of stone and slated out- 
buildings, greenhouse and 44 acres of de- 
lightful garden and woodland. Main water 
and electricity. Vacant possession. Recom- 
mended as a unique residential or as an 
estate for division and development. In- 
spection by appointment only.—Apply 
ALAN 8. THOMPSON, F.A.1., 37, Stramongate, 
Kendal (Tel. 1751/2). 
S UFFOLK/ESSEX/CAMBS. BORDER. 
Well-appointed Georgian-style Country 
Residence, entirely rural, in attractive 
timbered grounds of 8 acres incl. 4 acres pro- 
ductive young fruit, mainly pears. 3/4 rec., 
5/6 bed., 3 bath., cloaks., etc. Main elec. and 
water, modern central heating. Outbldgs., 
tennis lawn. R.V. £44. Freehold £5,500 (Ref. 
3447).—H. J. TURNER & SON, F.A.I., Sud- 
bury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833/4). 
1 MILES from London, in the midst of 
delightful Kentish Green Belt coun- 
tryside. A modern Detached House with 
4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc., in need 
of some redecoration, and with a lucrative 
fruit holding extending to some 5 acres. 
Fully mechanised for easy running, all the 
equipment is included in the reasonable 
freehold price of £7,750.—Apply KILLICK 
AND PARTNERS. Tel. SPRingpark 1145/6/7. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


Wanted 


| WILL GIVE UP TO £150 ACRE for 
arable, stock or mixed farm, 250-500 
acres, Sussex or near, earliest possession. No 
mortgage delay, cash available. Confiden- 
tial.— Box 2403. 
WANTED, Residential 
Estate, Cotswold area, 
£150,000.—Box 2393. 


HOTELS AND BUSINESSES 
For Sale 


and Farming 
value up to 


WANTED 


AMPSHIRE. Wanted purchase Small 
Country Character House. Possession 
autumn. Reasonable distance (not South) of 
Winchester, near village, not low lying or 
near aerodrome. Main electricity, 2-3 recep- 
tion, 38-4 bedrooms. Approx one acre, 
About £5,500. Borders of Sussex, Berkshire 
considered.—Box 2408. 4 
LORDSHI P of a manor wanted, for cash.— 
Full particulars Box 2392. 
UMMER HOUSE (large) required.— 
Please write details, price, Box 2412. 


LAND WANTED 


PROPERTY. The Hilson Group of Estate 
Developers have pleasure in announcing 
the opening of their new department super- 
vised by Major H. Smith, M.B.8., for direct 
contact with owners and agents for all land 
scheduled for residential development wish- 
ing to sell at best market prices. Agents 
retained and re-instructed for house sales 
on attractive terms.—Apply Masor_ H. 
SMITH, M.B.E., HILSON DEVELOPMENTS, 
LTD., 64, Thornton Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. Tel. Thornton Heath 8285/6/7. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


ALDERNEY, Channel Islands. For details 

of available Properties in this enchant- 
ing island.—Write PENFOLD & WoortTon, 
33, Victoria Street, Alderney, C.I. 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PrxEtty & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: STAINES & Co., (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices —RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 

Wilts.—HoBBs & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel, 2113/2184). 


DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIPPON 
BoOswEL.L & Co., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcombe 
districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 


£550 to £20,000 


TUCKERS, 4,\2 and 3, Hauley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


ANTIQUE BUSINESS. Genuine long 
established tourist town, East Anglia. 
Imposing freehold shop, flat. Good profits. 
—Details Box 2411. 

ROMER, NORFOLK. Freehold de- 

tached well-established Private Hotel. 
Carpeted, furnished and equipped to highest 
standard. Accommodation 52 guests, 3 
lounges, dining rooms, ballroom/games room, 
25 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 w.c.’s, private 
sitting room, domestic offices. 3 garages. 
Garden. Excellent condition. Inspection 
invited. Owner retiring. For sale with 
season’s bookings.—Particulars ALLMAN AND 
Co., 38, Church Street, Cromer (Tel. 2229). 
KS 


VALUATIONS 


ILFRED GOSLING, r.y.1. (Member 
British Antique Dealers’ Assn., Ltd.). 
Valuer to Insurance and Probate. Prompt 
service for Executors, Solicitors, Trustees.— 
10, Castle St., Farnham, Surrey (Tel. 6342). 
ee a el) 


OVERSEAS 


APETOWN centre 12 miles, 16-acre 
Farm, 3 asparagus, fast developing area. 
Modern Homestead and 8 other houses, out- 
building, etc., let to yield £1,290 p.a., £29,000 
large mortgage, would consider exchange for 
U.K. property or licensed Hotel. P.O. Box 
2945 Capetown. 


___HOUSES TO LET 


T? LET partly furnished small Georgian 
House just modernised regardless of 
expense. Delightful village near Banbury, 
4 bed., 2 bath., large drawing-room, etc, 
-Apply Tel. King’s Sutton 19, 
Te. LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE. 
Small Country House of great charm set 
in attractive orchard surroundings, flanked 
by picturesque hop kilns and with vistas of 
the Thames Estuary, Accommodation; 3 
reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, cloak- 
room on ground floor, 4 bedrooms and bath- 
room on Ist floor and 2 attic bedrooms, 
Garage, outhouses and approximately 3 acres 
of grounds including cherry orchard. The 
spacious Jawns and rose pergolas around the 
house are a special feature. About 40 miles 
from London, fast electric train service. Rent 
£650 per annum subjeet to negotiations re- 
garding decorations,—W. Woop & Sons, 
Cathedral Chambers, Rochester, Tel. Chat- 
ham 44205 (3 lines), 


ORSET AND SOMERSET. PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations. 


NGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841.— 
PrRoctorR & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Winder- 
mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and London, 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country pro- 
perties and farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 

specialists in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 

Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offices, 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win- 
chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 
HAMPSHIRE and borders. Town and 

Country Properties, Smallholdings and 
Farms.—Consult PARNELL, JORDY AND 
HARVEY, Estate Agents, 25, Wote Street, 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1 (2 lines). 
HAYwarps HEATH, SUSSEX.— 

ARTHUR HATFIELD, F.A.L.P.A., Clair 
House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241). 


ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—HE. 8. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 


ERSEY,C.1I. VAarpon & Co., House and 

Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 8251 for all 
types of property and investments. 


ERSEY. F. Lr GALLAIS & Sons, old Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


ERSEY.—Hampron & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 5098 and 5209), 


INGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G, BONSOR, STEVENS & Co., 82, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 

MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5), 


ARKET HARBORO! 
TRICT. Properties ¢ 
quired. Valuations. Sales.—HOLLOWA 
Prick & Co. (R. G, GREEN, F.R.L.C.S., F.A,I.) 
Chartered Surveyors, Market Harborough 
(Tel. 2411). _ : 
M!9/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
QLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country properties, business, \ farms 
and smallholdings. For details.—Kina, 
Mites & Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). F 
ORTHANTS AND S. WARWICKS. 
For Farms, Town and Country Proper- 
ties: MERRY, Sons & Co., Lip., 9, Fish 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 136). 
SOMERSET DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B, TayLor & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and ter 
OUTH DEVON. For Co 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLOY 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 70 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


TAUNTON and District. W. R. J. GREEN- 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunto 


TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. —WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 


ToRovay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. R. P. NICOLLE, 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554), 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway Lonasn 
and sea, Britain’s sunniest inland resort. 
—BRACKETrT & Sons (Est. 1828), 27/29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES _ 


BENTALLS LTD., Kingston-on-Thames 

1001. Removals to any part of Britain 
or overseas, Storage in modern depository. 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 

moyals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage.’ (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615.) a 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). ; 


}{OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 
104, free on request.—Pirt & Scorr LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., move promptly. 

expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MUSeum 2411) 


MevING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 

if the removal, furnishings, adaptations 
renovation and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised, That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course, (Tel. 580.) ’ 


ICKFORDS. Removers and _ storers. 

Local, distance or overseas removals 
Complete service. First-class —_ stora 
Branches in all large towns. Head Offi 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. 
CAN, 4444), ; 


REMOVALS to all parts are safe in t 1e 

hands of DAviES TURNER & Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave 8 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 
to the Continent a speciality. Send fo 
brochure. 2 


VVARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 

vice. Specialists in foreign removals t 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates an 
advice free.—154, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MUS. 5000) and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists 

export packers and shippers. 
recommendations, estimates free.—BLATCH 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Exe 
(Tel. 56261-2). 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


Farm SURVEYS AND REPORT with 

practical advice for profitable devel 

ment, ; 
For guidance in buying or selling a farm 

Consult: The Farm and Estate Burea 

Leslie Brooks (Dip. Agric. Cantab.), 

16, Upper Oldfield Park, Bath, 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Coun 
Houses.—TALLAOK Storr & Co., Lrp., 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


WANTED, large Flouse or Ho ses, 
sions, or Estates, with or withou 

for demolition or investment. Imme 
inspection and payment for sat 

roperties.—Write, giving fullest de 

30x 2227, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUSSEX 


Midhurst 14 miles. Haslemere 8 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
facing south and overlooking the River Rother. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main elec- 
tric light and water. 


2 cottages. Garages. 
Excellent loose boxes. 


Superb gardens sloping to 

the river. Pond with 

natural springs. 2 meadows 
(let). 


IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (22972 G.J.A.) 


ESSEX COAST 


Colchester 8 miles. Sailing Centre. Amidst unspoilt country. 
ATTRACTIVE LONG, LOW, BRICK-BUILT HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


a ae . 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, bathroom, 


Oil central heating. Main 
electric light. 


Excellent water supply. 


Beautiful garden. orchard. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
or the property would be sold with more or less land if required. 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56497 K.M.) 


NORFOLK 


Within about 5 miles from the coast and within easy reach of the Broads. Near 
to station and only 18 miles from Norwich. 


CHARMING 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in excellent order and 
having every modern 
convenience. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 

rooms, well-equipped 

domestic offices, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. Good 
water supply. 


Excellent staff cottage. 


Garage for 3. Charmingly 
laid out and well-main- 
tained garden. 


IN ALL 3 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: FRANCIS HORNOR & SON of Norwich, and 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (46593 K.M.) 


SURREY. CLOSE TO FAMOUS 
GOLF COURSE 


Amidst delightful country 17 miles from London, close to buses and station. 


ARCHITECT BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 
IN GOOD ORDER 


3 reception rooms, 6 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. 


Double garage. Charming 
grounds, Hard tennis 
court. 


\ FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Ny Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (47642 K.M.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE—ESSEX BORDER 


Amidst beautiful country overlooking village green. Within 5 miles of Bishop’s 
Stortford with its excellent train service to London. 


Charming, well-modernised house dating from the 16th century and having 
delightful views. 


3 reception rooms, 5 prin- 

cipal bedrooms, 2 modern 

bathrooms, + playroom. 
2 staff bedrooms. 


Central heating by Trianco. 


Main electric light and 
water. 


Double garage. Stabling. 


IN ALL 5 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: EDWIN WATSON & SON, Bishop’s Stortford, and KNIG 
FRANK & RUTLEY (18506 K.M.) 


OXFORDSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDER 


10 miles from Oxford and 4 miles from Didcot. 


BR 


EE, 


CHARMING OAK-BEAMED 
COTTAGE IN UNSPOILT 
VILLAGE 


Large drawing room, dining room, 
modern domestic offices, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with basins, h. and ¢.), bathroom. 
Partial central heating. 
Main electric light and water. 
Garage. 


Delightful easily maintained garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £4,950 for quick sale. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56383 K.M.) 


EAST SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of Eastbourne and the coast. Close to station and buses. 
BEAUTIFUL 15th-CENTURY MOATED MANOR HOUSE 
Well modernised and having many period features. 


Great hall, 3 reception 


rooms, well-equipped 
domestic offices, 5 bed 
and dressing rooms, 


3 bathrooms. 
Gas central heating. 


Main electric light and 
water. 


Outside staff accommo- 
dation and bungalow. 


Double Garage. 


Attractively laid out garden, set of farm buildings, with 56 Acres Let. 


IN ALL ABOUT 60; ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (16894 K.M.) 


BEDFORDSHIRE—CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
BORDER 


Within easy reach of the county towns. Amidst beautiful country. 


3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms and 
5 bathrooms, 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Main electric light and 
water. 


Garages and stabling. De- 
lightful, well-maintained 
garden. 


IN ALL 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56452 K.M.) 


MAYfair 3771 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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JACKSONSTOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 arosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


EASTROP GRANGE, HIGHWORTH, WILTSHIRE 


Faringdon 6 miles. Swindon 6 miles. 


A FINE MODERN COTSWOLD HOUSE 
in superb setting with magnificent views of Berkshire Downs 


GARAGES AND STABLING 


3 reception rooms, completely modern offices, 


2 LODGES AND 2 COTTAGES 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ quarters. 


Main electricity and water. 


Lovely gardens and grounds. 


47 ACRES IN ALL 


Full particulars from Sole Agents Messrs. Jackson-Stops (Cirencester). Tel. 334/5. 


BEACONSFIELD—BUCKS 
DORSET—NEAR BLANDFORD Close to station and shops but secluded in its own grounds 


STOURPAINE HOUSE THE VERY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Norham Lodge, 8, Burkes Road. 


6 bedrooms, 3 reception. 
With flat, cottage and 

profitable mushroom farm 
with 23,000 sq. ft. beds. 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, cloakroom, 
kitchen. Garage. 

Going concern. 
Together with a 
BUILDING SITE, 


in all about 11/4 acres. 


Sale by Auction (unless 
previously sold) on 
Thursday, 
September 10, 1959. 


Auction September 23 


Would sell separately. 


HRA ceeieael . 5 or privately beforehand. : Bae : “= | 

Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). Solicitors: Messrs. PARLETT KENT & CO., 27, Old Gloucester Street, / 

| 

Solicitors: Messrs. HALSEY, LIGHTLY & HEMSLEY, 32, St. James’s wc 
Place, S.W.1. Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 


(Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 


1, STATION ROAD, 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
READING 840554 lines) N ; G H O LAS REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 
(ESTABLISHED 1882) 
WHITCHURCH, OXON CHILTERN HILLS STREATLEY, BERKS 


300 ft. up. Lovely views to the south. 


350 ft. up. Reading 6 miles. 


Reading 53 miles. London 45 miles. 


% ee. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE A PICTURESQUE BRICK AND TILED COTTAGE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGQGRICUL- 
in excellent decorative order. Built in 1953 on an old RESIDENCE dating back to 1625, completely restored. TURAL PROPERTY OF 28 ACRES. Splendid 
garden site. Hall, fine lounge with dining recess, study, Excellent order. Hall, cloak., w.c., 2 rec., kitchen- modern house. Hall, cloak., sep. w.c., 2 rec., kitchen 
kitchen with Agamatic, w.c., 4 bedrooms (1 withh. andc.), dinette, 3 bedrooms, tiled toilet and bath. Main water with Aga cooker, 4 bedrooms (2 with h. and c.), 2 bath., 
bathroom and w.c. Main electricity, partial central and electricity. Central heating. 2 w.c’s. Main water, electricity and central heating. 


heating. Garden of 1 ACRE. Garage. q tors = ¥ 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,150 to include new carpets, atdens-, Double Cerne. 28 ACRES. Garage. Small Farmery. 


gardens, electrical equipment, etc. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
oe WOODCOCK & SON ee eRe 
Ipswich 54352 MAYfair 5411 


Widow would like early sale. ALDEBURGH GOLF LINKS 4, MILES 
NEAR FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK Enjoying a quiet and unspoilt rural situation, 2 miles market town and main line 
In very pleasant undulating country with open view; 20 minutes’ run from golf and A delightful oak-beamed and diamond-pane windowed XVIith CENTURY 
sailing at Aldeburgh. FARMHOUSE-TYPE RESIDENCE, fully modernised, with partial central 
A DIGNIFIED phn 
GEORGIAN-STYLE ~ 
RESIDENCE, 
secluded in charming 


Attractive hall, 
2/3 reception, spacious 


garden; cloaks (h/c), kitchen (‘‘Esse Fairy”’ 


3 reception, breakfast “ ” F 
room, kitchen (Aga), cooker, Ideal boiler), 


5 bedrooms (one with 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 


dressing room attached 

and 3 with basins h/c), sarmeha PaLbroom (h/e). 
well-appointed bathroom. 
On 2. floors; excellent 
cupboard accommodation, 
tastefully decorated and 

extremely well 

maintained, 
: Mains electricity. 
Part central heating. Fine double garage. Outside writing or playroom, : ; 

FREEHOLD WITH HALF-AN-ACRE £5,500 FREEHOLD WITH 1 ACRE £5,000 


Inspected and strongly recommended by owner's Agents, Ipswich Office. Inspected and well recommended by Ipswich Office. 


Mains electricity/water. 
2 Garages. 


Lovely old-English garden 
(fully stocked, lily pool, 
kitchen garden, orchard). 


Fs 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


IN A BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 
Within easy daily reach of London by road or rail. 
A most Attractive Period House 
Oak timber framed with multi-coloured bricks and 
tiled roof. 


In good order with lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms 
F (3 with basins), bathroom and shower room. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and 
water. 

2 GARAGES, 2 LARGE BARNS, SPACIOUS 
DEEP LITTER HOUSE, FARM BUILDINGS 
Gardens and pastureland, in all about 1414 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21654) 


NEAR THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS, BUCKS 
AND OXON 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
built of brick and stone, facing South and West. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 

bathrooms. Main services. 
Garage and small inexpensive garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,200 
Agents: OSBORN & MBROER, as above. (21693) 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, wW.1 


SUFFOLK 


Within easy reach of first-class Golf and Sailing facilities, 8 miles from Woodbridge and 
7 miles from county town of Ipswich with express trains to London (75 minutes). 
A MODERNISED TUDOR RESIDENCE 
with lofty and well-proportioned rooms 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion, labour saving kitchen 
with Aga. 


Double Garage and useful 


Easily maintained garden. 


Tennis Court. Kitchen 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


_ CORNWALL, 3 MILES WEST COAST 
Originally an old cottage, now restored and 
added to. 


In a quiet position 300 ft. above sea level. 


2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
electricity. Large garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH A SMALL GARDEN 
or with up to 25 acres of arable land. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21694) 


Mains 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


LOVELY POSITION ON STANMORE HILL 
A Picturesque House of Character 
dating back to the 15th century with later additions. 
Beautifully fitted and in excellent order. 


Magnificent drawing room with cocktail bar, dining 
room, garden room, 6 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, 2 cloakrooms, superbly fitted kitchen. 


Main services. Fine double garage. 
Lovely gardens with swimming pool. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
More land and staff bungalow available. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21686) 


CANFORD CLIFFS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Within easy reach of Poole harbour and Parkstone golf 
course. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE IN THE 
SEMI-BUNGALOW STYLE 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms (4 with basins), bathroom. 
Part central heating. Main services. 
2 garages and well-timbered gardens of about 1 ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21688) 


0023-4 


WHITCHURCH, OXON 


comprising 


6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 


chen, bathroom. 


Main Services. GARAGE. 


outbuildings. 


Garden appliances. 


ABOUT 134 ACRES. FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. GARROD, TURNER & SON, 1, Old Butter Market, Ipswich 
(Tel, 53114) and Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH, HOLT, TONBRIDGE . ALSO AT YEOVIL IN ASSOCIATION WITH PALMER SNELL & CO. 


Ree PRePAY & TAYLOR 


4 bedrooms, 
2 reception, modern kit- 


Gardens of 1/2 ACRE 


PRICE £6,150, to include 
tenant’s fixtures and some 


Trains to London in under an hour from Pangbourne Station, 4 mile. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS 


Details from the Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, W.1. 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


CHATEAU SAINT-GEORGES, CAP D’AIL (A.M.) 


NEAR MONTE CARLO 


2-miles from Monte Carlo. 


10 miles from Nice. 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
With south-west aspect and uninterrupted views over the sea and SAINT-JEAN-CAP-FERRAT. 


THE VILLA STANDS IN 712 ACRES OF GROUNDS, PLANTED WITH CYPRESS, OLIVE AND CITRUS TREES 


ON HIGH GROUND BETWEEN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER CORNICHE. 


SWIMMING POOL GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


10 MINUTES FROM THE SEA 
3 COTTAGES 


The accommodation comprises: 


5 master bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 staff bedrooms and bathroom. 


Main water and electricity. 


Central heating. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 


A PERFECT SMALL SINGLE- 
STOREY RESIDENCE IN THE 
REGENCY STYLE OF RECENT 
“ERECTION TO THE DESIGNS 
OF A PROMINENT ARCHITECT 


Set in lovely old 18th-century Pleasure 
Gardens with a fine original Gazebo. 


On the edge of an attractive village near Radlett. 
The house contains 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 


cloakroom, drawing room, dining room, 
kitchen, etc. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


coe 


Full oil-fired central heating with convector 
radiators. 


PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 11 ACRES 


In addition, a further 24 acres could be 

purchased with a modernised entrance 

lodge to form a miniature residential 

estate. There is outline planning approval 

for 3 further residences, if required, 

which could be sited without detracting 
from the main property. 


Full particulars from the Owners’ Agents: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
Nee a eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEeeEEeE————————————————EEeEEEE es 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1 (GRO. 2501). Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. Branches at Maylord 
Chambers, Hereford; St. Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 8, Central Arcade, Grainger St., Newcastle; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas St., Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey 
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runetete HAMPTON & SONS eo 


i 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 eg 


OUTSTANDING CLIFF-TOP SITUATION 
FACING SOUTH WITH UNSURPASSED SEA AND COASTAL VIEWS 


Picturesque Broadstairs 1 mile. Now served by new electrified services to Victoria. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 


MARINE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


faultlessly planned and maintained to the highest 
standards. 


Many thousands of pounds recently spent, including 
comprehensive 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, ‘English 


Rose” kitchen, staff sitting room, 6 bedrooms ( 4 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms, 


Main services. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. SUMMER HOUSE 


Lovely secluded landscaped gardens with rockery, 
choice flowering trees and shrubs, lawns, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 11/ ACRES 


KENT LOVELY AND SELECT PART OF 
High secluded position with glorious views. Close to village. 3 miles Sevenoaks. SOUTH COAST 


DELIGHTFUL ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN HOUSE ON UNINTERRUPTED SEA VIEWS, complete seclusion in own beautiful garden. 


GEORGIAN LINES A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE, SUPERBLY APPOINTED 
THROUGHOUT 


drive. \ 
Extremely well planned ie 
on 2 fioors only. Outer 
and inner halls, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 


Approached by 


Hall and cloaks, 3 rec. 


rooms (all with oak floors). 


Suite of bedroom, dressing 


room and bathroom, 4 fine sun loggia, model 
other main bed. and bath. offices, 5 bedrooms, each 
Staff wing of 2 rooms and with h. and c., 2 bathrooms. 
bath. Kitchen with Aga Oilfired central heating. 
and staff sitting room. All main services. 
YC Garage. 


DOUBLE GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS . . 
2 PADDOCKS. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. BARNS The gardens are a special feature, in all about 1 ACRE. 


FREEHOLD £12,000 FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Most highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 


(K.68192) S.W.1. (€.68733) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


BOURNEMOUTH BRIGHTON 
SOUTHAMPTON WORTHING 


HAMPSHIRE COAST SOUTH DOWNS TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Occupying a choice site with outstanding views of the Solent | Delightful and secluded position 3 miles from Eastbourne. | Overlooking the Solent—200 yards from bathing beach. 
and Isle of Wight and direct access to beach. Distinctive Residence adjacent to National Trust ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
CHALET STYLE RESIDENCE and Forestry Commission land. MODERN BUNGALOW 
= In excellent order and constructed of first class 


8 


materials. 


5 bed., 8 bed., 2 bath., 3 recept., domestic offices, staff flat of — 
2 recept., domestic offices with staff accommodation. bed., bath., sit. room, and kitchen. Double garage. 2 bedrooms, bathroom, loggia, 3 sitting rooms, kitchen. 


Full central heating. Main services. Garage and stabling. Main services. Central Heating. Secluded grounds All electric. Main drainage. Delightful terraced garden. 
‘ Matured grounds of 134 acres. about 21/4 acres. PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD PRICE £5,000 FREEHOL 
Joint Agents: BEAMISH & Co., Lee-on-Solent, Tel. 79113. Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Fox & SONS, 32/34,London Road,Southampton.Tel.25155. Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). Bournemouth, Tel. 24242. 
MID-SUSSEX Premier epee nd Golf Course NEW FOREST 
Delightful rural position with magnificent views to the : PW thin easy reach of the town centre. ae Secluded site on outskirts of village with fine views over 


South Downs. open countryside. 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


RESIDENCE WITH MOST PLEASING 
ELEVATIONS 


SUPERBLY pep FE AN TUDOR STYLE SELF-CONTAINED UNIT OF COUNTRY 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception , RESIDENCE : 

4 ; . = rooms, sun porch, maid’s sitting room, excellent kitchen Of stone construction with oak panelling, oak floors 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom and offices. Oil fired central heating, Integral double and well-proportioned rooms, 4-5 bedroonis, bathroom, 


and kitchen. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. garage. Coal and tool house. Rustic summer house. 3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga. Garage. Grounds 
2 garages. 3 glasshouses. Children’s splash pool. Hard Magnificent garden of nearly one acre. All main services. and paddock about 2 ACRES. 

tennis court. Delightful secluded gardens and grounds VACANT POSSESSION £4,250 FREEHOLD 

extending to about 5 ACRES. PRICE £8,500 PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD , 

FREEHOLD. Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Fox & Sons, 32/34, London Road, Southampton. 


Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. Tel, 25155 (4 lines). 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By Darecron of Sir Laurence and Lady Olivier. 
NOTLEY ABBEY, LONG CRENDON, BUCKS—OXON BORDER 


THE HISTORIC STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Has been completely modernised with hall, handsome 

drawing room, library, dining room, modern offices 

with Esse. 5 principal bedrooms with 4 bathrooms, 

staff wing with 3 rooms and bathroom. Large refectory 

barn. Main electricity and water. Automatic Central 
Heating. Garage for 6 cars. 


pen w Mili 
= cn 5 


wal 
By 


Lovely gardens intersected by the River Thame with 
hard tennis court, orchard, etc. 


CHARMING SECONDARY RESIDENCE with 
3 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


MARKET GARDEN AND MODERN BUILDINGS 
FOR MIXED DAIRY PIG AND POULTRY 
FARMING. 


ABOUT 69 ACRES FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., from whom illustrated particulars are available. 


KENT IPSWICH 4 MILES 


Between Hawkhurst and Rye. DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE RESIDENCE OF 


ie TUDOR CHARACTER 
CHARMING SMALL 17th CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE FULLY MODERNISED AND IN A LOVELY TIMBERED SETTING 


DI 


Hall, panelled dining room, 

sittingroom, study, modern 

kitchen with “Aga.” 5/6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 
modern kitchen with Aga 
and Agamatic, 6 principal 
bedrooms (3 with basins), 


CENTRAL HEATING 4 pee ee a 

Attractive formal garden. edroomis, Ue ue Cree 
Paddock. heating, main electricity. 

ABOUT 21 ACRES 

Also available if desired RAGES TABLIN 

Attested Dairy Farm Se Clone. : 
of 50 Acres 


with model dairy buildings 
for 14 cows. 


Superior staff cottage. 


Charming garden, paddock 
and woodland. 


ABOUT 11 ACRES FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Joint Agents: Messrs. STRUTT & PARKER, 
LOFTS & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.83842.) 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.33495.) 


MAYfair 6341 


(15 lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


By direction of the Trustees of the Challacombe Settlement and the Executors of the Fifth Earl Fortescue. 


NORTH DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET _in the Renowned Exmoor Country 


LIynton 6 miles. South Molton 8 miles. Barnstaple 10 miles. 
THE EXCELLENT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
comprising 
THE CHALLACOMBE ESTATE and PART OF 
THE EXMOOR ESTATE 
ABOUT 9,721 ACRES 
19 attested dairy, stock or sheep farms ranging from 68 
to 800 acres, 4 smallholdings, hill allotments, 
accommodation land. 

‘The well-known Exmoor Forest Hotel, Simonsbath, 
A free, fully licensed hotel with excellent fishing rights 
in the River Barle. 

The Ring of Bells, Challacombe. 

The free, fully licensed inn and smallholding with fishing 
rights in the River Bray. 

Former school house and buildings. A Cottage Lot. 
All let at moderate rentals and producing about 
£6,745 16s. per annum. 

Hoar Oak Herding and the Chains, 1,210 ACRES. 
2 meadows, a Cottage Lot, 25 acres of woodlands. 

- - A total of 1,251 Acres with Vacant Possession. 

General view of the Challacombe Estate FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE, IN BLOCKS OR IN 39 LOTS North Swincombe Farm 
at The Bridge Hall, Barnstaple, North Devon, on FRIDAY, 18th SEPTEMBER, 1959, in Two Sessions, at 11.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. Ford, Simey and Ford, Martin’s Bank Chambers, 6, Bedford Street, Exeter. Land Agent: J. M, B. Mackie, Esq., M.A., F.RI.C.S., F.L.A.S., 

Estate Office, Castle Hill, near Barnstaple. Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


By direction of the executors of Mrs. Dorothy Eden Sherston. BE RKS H I RE 


EAST SUFFOLK—near IPSWICH 
Between Reading and Maidenhead. 


THE OTLEY HALL ESTATE 
A BEAUTIFUL MOATED TUDOR HOUSE 


Magnificent hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 6 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing, main electricity and 
water. Garages and stab- 


Main line station 2 miles. London 35 minutes. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE WITH 5-ACRE APPLE ORCHARD 


Well modernised and 


ling, timbered grounds and 
2 paddocks. 

Fully equipped WAS NE 
attested dairy, stock and 
arable farm with period 
farmhouse and 2 cottages. 

ABOUT 209 ACRES 
with Vacant Possession 
and agricultural and 
accommodation land and 
5 further cottages, let and 
Le CDs producing £589 per annum, 
IN ALL ABOUT 386 ACRES 

For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 10 Lots (unless sold privately) on 

September 22, at 2.30 p.m. at The Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich. 

Land Agents: Messrs. SMITHS GORE & CO., Dean’s Court, Minster Precincts, 

Peterborough (Tel. 4369). 

Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above 

as and at 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208). 


maintained. Hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Part central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 


Garage for 3 cars. 
Packing shed. 


Small garden and produc- 
tive apple orchards of 
some six varieties. 


ABOUT 51/) ACRES 
Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 
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GROsvenor 1553 


REIGATE, ADJOINING WRAY COMMON 
Standin 00 feet above sea level. 
A FULLY eenrearc 16th-CENTURY HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 principal and 
2 staff bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, modern offices, 
staff sitting room. 
Gas-fired central heating 
and constant hot water; all 
main services. 
COTTAGE (optional). 
GARAGE FOR 2 


Large playroom and 


workshop. 
Old-w arid gardens extending to just under 34 ACRE 
Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons. 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
T.G.B. (€.1891). 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


ABSOLUTELY TRANQUIL SITUATION 
but only 12 minutes walk to Haslemere station (Waterloo 55 minutes). 
BUILT FOR PRESENT OWNER AND NEVER BEFORE OFFERED 


Architect designed 
residence of character 
secluded and choice. 


4 bedrooms, boxroom, 
tiled bathroom, sep. w.c., 
3 reception rooms, kitchen. 


Main services. 
Septic tank drainage. 


IN-BUILT GARAGE 


Lovely outlook over own 234 ACRES, mainly wide lawns and mown paddock; 
trout stream. 
Recommended by Sole Agents: Cupirr & Wrst (Haslemere 2345/6/7). 
(Ref. HX.676) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(5 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CUBE TT & WEST 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines). 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Squa 
5, West Halkin Street, 


London, S.W.4 


WEST SUSSEX 


Completely unspoiled area. 7 miles main line for daily reach of London. 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE AND T.T. ATTESTED FARM OVER 100 
ACRES 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 

Main water and electricity: septic tank drainage 
FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS IN CONCRETED YARDS. MODERN COTTAGE, 
GARAGE, ete. 
THE WHOLE IN VERY FINE ORDER. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. R.A.W. (D.2265), 


BEDS-BUCKS BORDER 
Surrounded by farmlands. 6 miles main line station (London aor 3 hour). 
OUNTRY RESIDENCE OF UNIQUE CHARACT 
Completely modernised: 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception La modern 
kitchen with Aga cooker; garden room; self-contained flat of 2 rooms, kitchen 
and. bathroom. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
GARAGES FOR 4-5 CARS, STABLING, COWSHED AND SMALL DAIRY, 
LARGE DEEP LITTER HOUSE 
Formal gardens featuring centuries-old Lebanon cedar trees; § acres of paddock, 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES. EXTRA 12 ACRES CAN PROBABLY BE 


RENTED 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD < 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. D.L. (C.6559). 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Midway between Alton and Haslemere. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
On outskirts of village. 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms (includ- 
ing charming lounge, 30 ft. 
by 10 ft. 6 in.), kitchen. 


All main services. 
GARAGE AND 
EXCELLENT RANGE 
OF OUTBUILDINGS 
Walled garden. Nearly 
5 ACRES of pastureland 


with river frontage. 
R.Y. £34. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,650 
Cusirr & WEST, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261). 


WEALD OF KENT 


CAPITAL ATTESTED DAIRY 
AND MIXED FARM 


170 Acres. 
RANGE OF MODERN FARM BUILDINGS 


Good road frontage and planning consent for erection of 
new farmhouse. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Auction September (unless previously sold). 
Details from the Auctioneers, as above. 


WEST SUFFOLK 
FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
[609 ACRES 
EWith Vacant|Possession 
PERIODIRESIDENCE 
7 BEDROOMS,2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION, ETC. 
2 FARMHOUSES, 11 COTTAGES 


Ample farm buildings, including 
MODERN ATTESTED COWHOUSE FOR 100 


Sole Agents (above). 


3 reception, cloaks., 7 


EAST SUSSEX 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
17th CENTURY SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


FARMBUILDINGS 


URGENTLY WANTED for Client 
QUEEN ANNE OR GEORGIAN HOUSE 
8-10 bedrooms, etc. 


50-200 ACRES 


AREAS PREFERRED: SHROPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, 
SUFFOLK 


Substantial price will be paid for the right property. 
No commission required. 


MAIDSTONE, KENT 


A substantially constructed 
detached COTTAGE 


Comprising 5 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Main water 


Completely renoy: wate cit amnesia lounge hall and and gas. Electricity available. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model GARDEN. 
domestic offices, ete. GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS and 
about 112 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


2,200 sq. ft. of glasshouses and other useful 
outbuildings. IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


20, HIGH STREET ‘ 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 


ig eed 0. 


HASLEMERE, SURREY 


1} miles from station (express trains to Waterloo in 55 minuies). Magnificent position 
adjoining Linchmere and Marle y Commons (National Trust property). 
THE IDEAL HOUSE FOR TWO FAMILIES, WITH THE ACCOM- 
MODATION ARRANGED IN TWO SELF-CONTAINED SUITES 


Enjoying absolute seclu- 
sion and full southern 
exposure. 


6/7 bedrooms, 2 modern 
bathrooms, 4 _ reception 
rooms, entrance hall and 
cleakroom. Up-to-date 
domestic offices, including 
2 separate kitchens. 
Main water, electric light 
and power. 


Partial central heating. 
Moaern drainage. 
Double garage, werkshop, 
stores and greenhouse. 


Easily maintained grounds, mainly woodland and Seal grass, of about 81/9 Acres. 
PRICE £6,950 FREEHOL 
Haslemere Office. 


BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


GODALMING 


Pine residential situation near Charterhouse and bus route. 1 mile main line station, 
50 minutes Waterloo. 


First time in the market: 


LOVELY ARCHITECT- 
DESIGNED HOUSE 
WITH FULL SOUTH 
EXPOSURE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, large sun loggia, 
compact offices. 
Main services. 
BUILT-IN GARAGE 
Delightful garden about 
Vo ACRE. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Godalming office. 


Belgrave Squeraa 


ae 


‘ant dna “nate 


| GROsvenor 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor ~ 
’ 5131 (8 lines) 


CULWORTH FIELDS FARM 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN- 
STYLE HOUSE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
8 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


RANGE OF LOOSE BOXKHS, etc. 


2861 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


= COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST i38, 1959 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


NEAR BANBURY, OXON 


AN OUTSTANDING RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


PROPERTY 


| THE FARM !S A DAIRY, BEEF AND 

CORN HOLDING WITH MAGNIFI- 

CENT BUILDINGS, WELL WATERED 
AND IN EXCELLENT HEART 


8 SUPERIOR MODERNISED COTTAGES 
IN ALL 526 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
(SUBJECT TO SERVICE TENANCIES) 
BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON 
SEPTEMBER 8 AT 
THE WHITE LION HOTEL, BANBURY 


Sole Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, London and 
Banbury. 


Telegrams: 
*“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


| First time in the market for 30 years. 


In Unspoilt Country 35 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Essentially rural but not isolated. Convenient good golf course. 
ENCHANTING PERIOD HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT AND EQUIPPED REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE 


On 2 floors only are 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
hall, cloakreom and 
3 reception rooms. Up- 
to-date domestic quarters 
with light kitchen with 
Esse cooker, staff sitting 
room, ete. Main electric 
light and water. Modern 
drainage. Garages for 
4 reached by covered way. 
Lovely old barn converted 
to billiard room. 
Carefully maintained, 
attractive grounds includ- 
ing terraced rose garden, 
herbaceous borders, vege- 
table garden, tennis court 
and ornamental parkland. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES Centuries old thatched summerhouse. 4 cottages: 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: ES OMY & Co., 77, South Audley St., 
wl. (82,275) 


HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDER 


FOR EDUCATIONAL OR INSTITUTIONAL USE 
An opportunity occurs to acquire a first-class estate of NEARLY 150 ACRES 


The property includes 


AN IMPOSING TUDOR STONE MANSION. Galleried hall, excellent suite 
of reception rooms, several bathrooms, 20-25 bedrooms, modern kitchens, laundry. 
Gymnasium, 


NUMEROUS COTTAGES. 


Central heating. Main water and electricity. 


Several auxiliary buildings. Hard and grass tennis 


courts. Swimming pool. Playing fields. Pleasure and kitchen gardens, glasshouses 


and woodland. 


Full particulars in confidence from Sole Agents: 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


(9,151) 


AVAILABLE TO BE LET FURNISHED for 1 year or by arrangement, 


at moderate rental including gardener’s wages 


BETWEEN ASCOT AND WINDSOR 


In open position, secluded and yet convenient for bus and station. 
GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE erestored, 


modernised and well furnished. 


5-6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Central heating. Main electricity and water. Aga. Double garage. Delightful garden. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, rrics. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


SOMERSET—DORSET BORDER 


Right in the country, on village outskirts, yet only 24 miles from Yeovil. 


Attractive Residence in 
good order. 


3 principal bedrooms and 
additional bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 2 reception 

rooms, study, cloakroom, 
kitchen, scullery. 


STABLE AND GARAGE 
Modern services. 


Finely timbered garden, 
orchard and paddock. 


In all about 31/2, ACRES 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents, RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne, Dorset. 
Tel. 597/8. 


ADDLESTONE 
CHOBHAM 
WEST BYFLEET 
NEW HAW 


SOUTH WILTS 


6 miles Salisbury (Waterloo 1% hours), Bournemouth and Southampton 18 miles 


*bus service at end of drive. 


COMFORTABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH SMALL FARM OF 


26 ACRES 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


Residence comprises 
83 reception, office, 
cloakroom, kitchen with 
Aga, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 


Main water and electricity. 


Garden with full-size 
tennis court. 


USEFUL BUILDINGS, 
including new _ general- 
purpose building now used 
as BROILER HOUSE for 

5,000 BIRDS. : 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ARRANGEMENT 
Apply Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467/8). 


MANN & CO. ws. EWBANK & CO. 


WITH POSSESSION BY 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
THAMES DITTON 
ESHER 

COBHAM 


WALTON-ON-THAMES, WOKING 


WEST SURREY 
COMERAGH COURT 


WEYBRIDGE, GUILDFORD 
OF INSTANT APPEAL TO GARDEN LOVERS 


Go 


LF CLUB ROAD, H 


COBHAM | 


On private estate (Waterloo 32 minutes). 


LR 


= NE LIT 


MODERN DETACHED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
CHALET BUNGALOW COMPLETED 1957 
3 bedrooms, large storage room, bathroom, separate 
w.c., lounge, dining room, kitchen/breakfast room, 
utility room, large integral garage, garden. FREEHOLD 
£7,950 (Cobham Office: EwBANK & Co., 19, High St. 
Tel. 47 and 2722.) 


FREEHOLD CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
Suitable for conversion and development. 
5 rec., 3 kitchens, 6 garages. Approx. 61/2 Acres and lodge. 
Outline planning permission for conversion of principal 
house into 3 units (retaining lodge as separate dwelling) 
and for 5 building sites. Sale by Auction on Wedn esday 
September 9, at Albion Hotel, Woking at 3.30 p.m. 
(Woking Office: 3, High St. Tel. 3800, 6 lines.) 


OOK HEATH, WOKING 


16 bed., 5 bath., 


MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 
3 double bedrooms, 
reception rooms overlooking garden, good kitchen, hall 
with cloakroom. Garage. Delightful well stocked garden 
presenting a blaze of colour and being well secluded. 


(Woking Office: 3, High St. Tel. 3800, 6 lines.) 


WOKING 


bathroom, 2 well proportioned 


FREEHOLD £5,950 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


_FAV OURITE WEST SUSSEX NEAR GOODWOOD 


ster and Arundel. Close to the sea and 
ood service to Victoria. Ample buses 


Downs within easy re ach of Chich 
Main line 


pass 


Enjoying perfect seclu- 
sion with tree-lined 
drive approach. 


Fine entrance hall and 3 
reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and Aga. 
GARAGE AND 
STABLING BLOCK 
Pair of cottages. 
FREEHOLD 
ABOUT 515 ACRES 


For Sale BY AUCTION in October (unless sold previously beforehand). 


Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633), and 
Winson & Co., as above. 


Also at DURSLEY 
Tel. DURSLEY 2695 


SOUTH COTSWOLDS 


iews across the Severn Vale 
ley and Nympsfield. Golf at 
a and Cheltenham. 
ol. 


GREEN GABLES 


> 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, domestic offices 
with Esse cooker. Roof 
loft would make studio. 


Main ele city and water. 


PLEASANT GARDEN 


GOOD GARAGE 
PRICE £4,250 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


lade THE Ste ee Pen ee BORDER 


excellent town and main line 


ATTRACTIVE 
PERIOD COTTAGE 


Recently the subject of 
considerable expenditure, 
fully modernised 
throughout and ready for 
immediate occupation. 


> 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
hall, cloakroom, charming 
lounge, dining room and 
kitchen. Main electricity 
and water. 


Excellent area of garden igecune with garage space and further orchard 
land available if required. 


PRICE £4,250 
IDEAL FOR RETIREMENT 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233) 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


OLD WINDSOR 


On the Green Line coach route. 


Overlooking a lovel 


Agents: Grippy & GrppyY, High Street, Windsor 


WILSON & CO. 
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DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


COOKHAM ON THAMES 


Easy daily access to London. 


A pretty Queen Anne cottage in walled gardens. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Garage, | 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall and 2 reception WALLED GARDENS 
lovely garden. rooms, kitchen, etc. Garage. 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, lounge hall and 2 reception 
FREEHOLD £5,250 FOR SALE AT AUCTION SEPTEMBER 3 UNLESS | rooms, kitchen, ete. Detached garages. Executors’ sale. 


: SOLD BEFORE 
(Tel. 73). Sole Agents: Gippy & Grippy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53)- | Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


GROsvenor 
1441 


RURAL KENT VILLAGE Overlooking Parklands 


On a@ private estate between Maidstone and Tonbridge, enjoying complete seclusion yet 
within walking distance of the shops. Bus passes the drive. 


AN EASILY SEEN CHARACTER HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


A delightful home beau- 
tifully decorated and 
set in a small garden. 
Exceptionally easy to 
maintain. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms (main 
room 26 ft. long), model 
kitchen. Separate staff 
bed-sitting room with w.c. 
and basin (h. and c.). 
Main electricity and water. 
LARGE GARDEN 


Well-stocked garden. 


Just in the market for sale. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,250 
Inspected and highly recommended by Sole Agents: Wmson & Co., as above. 


Established 1772 
Tel. STROUD 675-6 


By direction of Mrs. E. C. Granville- Sharp. 


COTSWOLDS 


On the outskirts of the small Cotswold village, overlooking well-timbered valley. Noted 
church of Bussage nearby, and R.C. chapel at Templewood. Stroud (5 miles) with 
express train service to Paddington in under 2 hours; Cirencester 12 miles, Gloucester 
and Cheltenham 14 miles, 


SPRING COTTAGE 
EASTCOMBE 


Detached Period 
Cottage, fully 
modernised. 


Lounge, dining hall, 

cloakroom, compact 

domestic offices, 3 

bedrooms, bathroom, 
w.c. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. 


Charming garden. 
GARAGE 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


8 acres of rough pasture land can be purchased. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
ODIHAM (By appointment) 


NEAR SHAFTESBURY, DORSET 


Attractive Georgian residence in high position with fine views across surrounding 
countryside. 4 miles Shaftesbury, 2 mile main line station. 


IN SECLUDED 
SETTING ON 
SOUTHERLY SLOPE 


Principal suite of: 
bedroom, dressing room, 
bathroom; 4 other 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, study, sitting 
room, attractive drawing 
room, dining room, 
cloakroom, kitchen with 
“Aga.” “‘Agamatic’’ for 
hot water. 


Main electricity. 


Attached cottage of 2 bedrooms, kitchen, living room, bathroom, 2 garages, stable, 
walled kitchen garden, orchard, attractive pleasure gardens, paddock. 
512 ACRES. £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


MAIDENHEAD 


Mm 
High up convenient for the town centre and station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN PARTLY 


FREEHOLD £4,950 


a ¢ 


grams: 
ate, Harrods, London” 


'| 3 bedrooms, 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 13, 


1959 


HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


OP Pr IGEY 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


GEORGIAN PERIOD MANOR HOUSE NEAR THE KENT COAST 


SUPERB RANGE OF VIEWS—RURAL 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


Waterloo about 1 hour. 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED WELL 
PLANNED MODERN HOUSE 


dressing room, bathroom, living room 
31 ft. by 31 ft.), Study. Main Services. Central Heating. 
Garage. Greenhouse, etc. Charming garden. 


PRICE £4,950 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., Tel. Haslemere 3253/4 or 
KEWNsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Under 


1} hours. 


The house is modernised and well appointed. 
Charming hall, 2 cloakrooms (h. 
bathrooms. 
Main services, 
Model piggeries and outbuildings. 

grounds and arable land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 24 ACRES 
(Buildings and land at present let.) 


AUCTION SEPTEMBER 16 (if 
unsold). 


8 bedrooms, 3 
oak parquet floors. 
Lodge. 


FREEHOLD. 


HARRODS LTD., Tel. KE Nsington 1490, Hatn, 810 


Between Henley and Reading 


In village on the upper reaches of the Thames, 4 minutes 
station—Paddington 55 


2 miles newly electrified service to London in about 


and ¢.), 
Oil-fired central heating, 


UNSPOILED COUNTRY 


4 reception, 


septic tank drainage. 
Dignified 


minutes. 


EXCELLENT FAMILY HOUSE 


With complete central heating and 
5 bedrooms (basins in two), luxury 
cesspool drainage. 
Garden with fruit trees. 


3 reception, 
Main services, 
outhouses. 


views. 
bath. 


pleasant country 


Garage and 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 


bridge, S.W.1. Tel. 


COUNTRY HOME FOR THE “PERFECTIONIST” 


West Surrey beauty spot. 2 miles Haslemere. 


55 minutes Waterloo. 


700 ft. up with panoramic south view, 
Adjacent National Trust land. 


Discerning buyers will 
be particularly 
interested in this 
architect-designed 
house; classic modern 
elevations. 
Lounge hall, drawing and 
dining rooms with 
“through”? doors and full 
length of 66 ft. for 
entertaining. Oak floors. 
Tiled kitchen quarters will 
please the feminine eye. 
7 bedrooms (basins), 

3 bathrooms. 
Complete oil-fired central 
heating. Main services. 
Double garage and cottage. 


Lovely garden, woodland and paddock. 


£16,000 WITH 16 ACRES 


Agents: F. L, MERCER & Co., as above. 


S.E. KENT. BETWEEN ASHFORD & CANTERBURY 


NICELY MELLOWED COUNTRY HOUSE 


WITH 10 ACRES 


Overlooking Wye and the Stour Valley. 65 minutes from London. 


Gracious and 
charmingly decorated 
interior modernised at 
considerable cost. 


Galleried hall, 3 reception 

rooms, oak parquet floors, 

model kitchen, 5 large 

double bedrooms (basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main services. 


3-car garage, stables, 
excellent cottage with 5 
rooms, bath and kitchen. 


Matured, well timbered, level garden plus large paddock. 


FOR SALE AT £8,000 
Sole Agents, as above. 


KENsington 


1490, Hatn. 810. 


I L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


2 floors only. Spacious hall, cloakroom, 3 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
2 heated greenhouses, 


Opposite HADLEY WOOD golf course 


Facing south. Near bus route and station (Piccadilly line). 


MOST ATTRACTIVE 1938 RESIDENCE 
with many special features 


reception rooms, 
Double garage. 
of about 


Oil-fired C.H. 
Beautiful gardens 


34 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
Tel. KE Nsington 1490. Hat. 827. 


Telephone: 
(ae 
REGent { 2482 
| 2295 


EAST SUSSEX. BETWEEN UCKFIELD & MAYFIELD 
350 ft. up with attractive views. 
SMALL BUT SPACIOUS HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
With full central heating and basins in bedrooms. 


Station # mile. Trains 
uncrowded, 80 minutes 
London. Easy reach 


Tunbridge Wells and 
coast. Very nice hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, sun porch, 4 double 
bedrooms, 1 single, 
bathroom, Aga cooker in 
bright and cheerful 
kitchen. Radiators in 
nearly all rooms, 
Main services. 

20 ft. garage. Detached 
bungalow in the attractive 
garden; living room 
bedroom, kitchen, 


7 


£5,850 WITH 11/, ACRES 


CORNWALL—DEVON BORDER. 8 MILES BUDE 


Extensive views to Dartmoor. 


Nicely sheltered, overlooking pretty valley. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE OF QUITE UNIQUE CHARACTER 


Bathing at Widemouth 
3ay, 5 miles. Edge of 
small village with excellent 
service from tradespeople. 


Lounge, dining room, 
kitchen/breakfast room, 
2 double bedrooms, 3 
small singles, bathroom, 
heating. Main 
services. 


Central 


Double garage, stable. 


Pleasant little garden plus 
orchard. Warm climate, 


Just the spot for quiet and economical retirement. 


£4,500 WITH 1 ACRE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 
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BEFORE 
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The importance of efficient dredging has been The above illustrations show the 
emphasised during occasional long dry spells, '™mprovement of a 40-acre lake, 
; which contract involved the re- 


which clearly showed the neglected state of many 
lakes, rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd. are well 
equipped to carry out types of dredging with 
the utmost efficiency and economy and will be 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging 
requirements, however large or small. 


J. B. CARR Jimited 


Pwrblic Works Contra oF 0 tis 


HOtTRENHALDL, STAPERS 


Telegrams: “Carr, Tettenhali”’ Telephone: Wolverhampton 52071 (3 lines) 


moval of over 2,000 trees, dredging 
and disposal of 250,000 tons of mud, 
repairs to flood-gates, sluices and 
bridges and the construction of new 
storm water by-pass gates and 
channels. 


uses for SYLGLAS 


WATERPROOF GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 


Press SYLGLAS jirmly, without stretching, on any 
clean, dry surface and smooth down. 
30 ft. rolls—enough for many jobs; 1 in. wide 2/9; 
1} ins. wide 4/1}; 2 ins. wide 5/6; and so on in $ in. 
steps to 4 ins. wide. 

A Product of over 30 years’ experience in waterproofing 
Get SYLGLAS from Ironmongers, Hardware or Builders’ Merchants or all Big Stores. 
If you have any waterproofing problems we shall be glad to help and give you advice. 
THE SYLGLAS COMPANY, 81 Knight's Hill, London, S.E. 27 
Telephone: GIPsy Hill 4247 (5 lines) Telegrams: Snowwhite, London, S.E. 27 


So simple to use . . 


. and so cheap! 


COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 138, 1 


959 


M.V. “RUAHINE” of 17,851 tons 


MONTHLY SAILINGS 


FROM . 


LONDON 


(38 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 (AvE 5220) 
OR YOUR LOCAL AGENT 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
be obtained only by new horiziontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in use 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


NEWTONITE LATH 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES |, 
NEWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 | 


BELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. @ DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walkinstown || 
. 


A 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES, 
GARDEN BUILDINGS, 


Garden Den 
Constructed to your own specification and design. 


CHOOSE CHOODLER 
Nylon and Plastic 


BABY PANTS 
Dainty, durable, hygienic 


S N 
seit BY Plastic 2/9 and 3/11. Nylon Covered 6/6 to 9/11 


Please send, or phone , 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated “catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 


William H, Storey & Co. Led., Comberton, Cambs. 
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the world’s newest, sunniest, 
gayest Mediterranean playground 
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The world has discovered Malta — the international tourist paradise with 
a magic all its own. It's always summertime, always beachtime in this 
isle of year-round sunshine. You'll find it all in Malta — swimming, water ski-ing, 
snorkel-fishing, yachting, polo, golf, tennis. You'll love the quiet warmth of tiny, sandy 
coves where the skies are bluer, the sea warmer, the sands whiter. In the fine 
and friendly hotels you'll dine and dance till the small hours of the morning; you'll 
enjoy the rich variety of an international cuisine or the delicate maturity of local wines 
and specialities. The night life is casual or formal — the choice is yours. And 
all around you, in the silver shadows of the grand palaces and cathedrals, Malta's 
5000 years of history seem to come alive. There's no language difficulty 
in English-speaking Malta. 


< shir 
<i Pinu” church 
< Carel 

Sun, sand and a> 2 


so anytime - 
it’s 
SsSurmmertime 


Just forty winks away — 
six hours by air, and in 
the Sterling area. 


Consult your Travel Agent — 
he will save you time and effort. 
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Here's a pump that never fails to prime, A Firth Cleveland y } 
Self-Priming Centrifugal Pump is the only pump which i j 
will raise water from 25 feet down with as little as one j UW, jp { 
third of the normal liquid level in the pump body, It can WEY ' 
be tilted, laid on its side or otherwise thrown out of its | ni | | 
stance while being transported, yet will still automatic- | A) Be vy | ad 
ally prime itself when set up and started, WA / | 
Firth Cleveland Pumps will deal with all Hquids in all T 25’ | 
conditions, including water heavily contaminated by mud. i yi 
There is no risk of re-circulation during pumping. The | 7 Y 
range covers electric, retrol and diesel-powered pumps with | ; j | 


outputs varying between 1,000 and 100,000 gallons per hour E 
and heads of up to 800 feet. ES 


ia 


@ 


Z i a4 
pee Wh 


formerly Hill Barnes (Pumps) Ltd. A Member of the Firth Cleveland Group ive) 
xX 


| POST THIS COUPON TO; FIRTH CLEVELAND PUMPS LTD, j 

STORNOWAY HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. (Tel: Whitehall 2166) | 
{ Without obligation, please send me further details of all Firth Cleveland | 
Self-Priming Centrifugal Pumps. | 
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THE TOMMYTRUCK takes 
them all in its stride... 


appreciated 


at all times . . in joy and in sorrow 


DIRECT FROM 
THE LARGEST GROWERS 
Boxed and dispatched by experts, the flowers 
arrive as fresh as the dew in the morning. S ecially 
selected colours or unique mixed shades which are 
not seen in the florists’ shops. 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 


Quantity according to prevailing wholesale market 
prices, 

Let us quote you for a regular supply 

weekly, One quality only—the best! 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of Carnations, 
Pins and Dianthus. 


CUT 
FLOWER 
DEPT 


omy ta. 
15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


in six wheelbarrows or... 
in One TOMMYTRUCK 


The Tommytruck is the versatile farm and 
garden carrier—with its watertight container it 


will carry liquids or solids, granulated or shredded, 
Remove the container and carry 
anything big from bags to bricks. It’s 
easy to wheel and won't tip over, 
There are thousands in use all over 
the world doing all sorts of varied 
jobs. 


chinchillas 


6 GOOD REASONS WHY... 


@ To do so is pleasing and profitable. 
@ SILVER CLOUDS are graded by 
INDEPENDENT experts who have no 
financial interest in the breeder or seller, 
@ We give a free replacement guarantee. 
@ We provide a progeny exchange service 
which helps you to build up your herd 
quickly and with no additional cost. 


Price complete on cushion 
tyres ... ianmie 0 0 
Pneumatic tyres available at 


From your usual smal extra charge. 


Gamter or @ We will sell your progeny for you if you 
EDWARD THOMAS & CO. (OSWESTRY) LTD. want us to do so. 
THE CROSS OSWESTRY | @ We have agents with Silver Cloud breed- 


Established 1865 


Tel.: Oswestry 1071/2/3. ing stock throughout the British Isles. 
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WARMTH in the HOME 


Constant warmth, unaffected by sudden 
drops in temperature, is provided by the 
HOPE Fully Automatic Pressure Jet Oil 
Burner. 


Consult the specialists for 140 years in all types of 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL & DOMESTIC 
HEATING, VENTILATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLATIONS 


HOPE’S HEATING & 
ENGINEERING LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM & I7 BERNERS ST., LONDON, WI 
BRANCH OFFICES AT LEEDS, CARDIFF & HULL 
Established 1818 


YOU should breed 


i! SILVER CLOUD 


Compare our prices and terms—send NOW COPE & COPE LTD 


for free booklet “All about Chinchillas” to 


SILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS LTD. 
Dept. J, KENDAL, WESTMORLAND 


Protect it against cracks, 
marks and stains with ... 


The patented floor incorporates 
special spring cushion action not 
found in any other make of cage 
and is just one of the many unique 
features to be found 
in COPE HEN 
BATTERIES. 


Write and reserve your free 
copy of our latest manual: 
“The Secret of Profitable 
awe : Egg Production.” 


57 VASTERN ROAD, READING 
Telephone 54491/2 


ed 


oP AE. 


well as the 


ALLEN 


'niversal 
Motor 
| Scythe 


jrei is the ALLEN ROTARY 
ICKLE, a self-propelled 
chine with ample engine powe! 
| tackling really tough cutting. 

Latest in the range is the 
ALLEN JUNIOR 
SICKLE, a 24-in. 
rotary cutter 
which will deal 
effectively with 
smaller areas 


For full particulars 
write to Dept. A 


AA 


JHN ALLEN & SONS (oxrorD) LTD, 
|WLEY, OXFORD. Tel. Oxford 77155/7 


a 0 more cares 
a” about stairs 
.& witha... 


Home LIFT 


ae Miners is a Shepard 

| Home Lift in a house 

| 4~ not far from your home. 

| @ In fact there are 

| a Shepard Home Lifts 
a ‘making life easier for 
a ¢lderly and infirm people 
in every part of the 
country. ‘Price from £530 


Mey Write for illustrated brochure to 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD 


Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, 


@e London, E.17 Tel: Larkswood 1071 
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There is no machine to touch the ALLEN, it stands 


supreme—as thousands of users can testify—for clearing the 
roughest ground of weeds, bracken, brambles, heather, and 
the like. By means of a range of “‘plug-in” implements, the 


Universal model “‘F” can also be used for many other tasks. 


St 4 a wonderful asset to have 
One’s awn delightful Luimming Pool! 


For entertaining it’s 
a social success. 
The refreshing entice- 
ment of sparkling filtered 
water and the restful 
sunbathing after the 
swim make a pool the 
finest and most valuable 
asset in your garden. 


For the best and latest 
improrements in swim- 
ming pool and filtration 
technique — ask for our 
advice. 


RUTHERFORD 


asegergere a 


o 


c ONSTRUCTION 


MAKERS OF OUTSTANDING SWIMMING POOLS 


LTD. 


Branch Office and Showgrounds 


BATTLE 468/2 
SUNNINGDALE — BERKS. 


Head 
ASCOT 199 


Office 


BATTLE - SUSSEX 


NETTLES, THISTLES, LONG 
GRASS—ANY BAD U/GROWTH— 
easily cleared with very little effort by the 


SWING KING KUTTER 


(Pat. 755703) 


because of the unusual curve 
of the spring-steel blade. 
Money back guarantee, 
—BUT THEY NEVER 
COME BACK! Lady’s 
light (but strong) 
12/6.,  15/-; 


Chatchirig 


Undertaken in all parts of the 
By Appointment to or. 


Her Majesty NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
LTD. 


Queen Elizabeth II 
Reed Thatchers 

“*THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


NEW and UNUSUAL HOUSE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Send a 6d, stamp for illustrated informative 


Gent's 
standard 
17/6, heavy 
20/-. ALL PLUS 
2/6 p. and p. 
Cheques, P.O.'s to 


epee Bird Bath 
diam, £3.10 


GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 
SUNDIALS 
BIRD BATHS 
VASES 
FOUNTAIN. 
nm IGURES 


ILL BOOK LA Oe ale HUBERT WHITEHEAD 
BLAKEDOWN NURSERIES LTD (M.1P.1.) 
SANDERS & Co. (Dept. C.L.), KESSINGLAND, LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK 


Please mention ‘‘Country Life’’ 


7 Bayham Street, London NW1, Tel: EUS7 Blakedown, Kidderminster, Worcestershire. 
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MILBRO 


MADE IN SWEDEN 


Considered to be one 
of the world’s finest 
spinning reels, it has 
the quality and fea- 
tures of the most 
expensive and exclu- 
sive reels at a price 
you can afford. 

Spool capacity from 


Bottom-mounted Full bale pick-up of 
drag adjustment. stainless steel. 


aa 300 yds.| 6 lb. test to 
PR fed 7 110 yds. 14 Ib. test 
A at nn ei monofiliment. ; 
r Price £5.14.3. 
COVERED-YARD A . 
i Hand - 
WAREHOUSE Quick poiase press an yank eae (with 2 spools) 
LORRY-SHED 
LABORATORY g 
ident ar FROM LEADING 
PRACTICE-SCHOOL TACKLE DEALERS 
STORAGE-SHED 2 
BARN Compact—bale folds Crank handle folds MILLARD BROTHERS LTD., 
FACTORY against housing. against reel body. 467 Caledonian Road,{London, N.7 
GRAIN-STORE : TIB 524 
i | OFFICE 
CATTLE-SHED 


when dogs 
are your business 


experience counts 


‘Epivax’ has been protecting puppies against 
Distemper and Hard Pad for nearly six years. 
During that time breeders and owners of valuable 
dogs have added immunisation with ‘Epivax’ to 
the accumulation of their knowledge and experi- 
ence. The success of their enterprises depends 
upon reliable experience. The ‘Epivax’ certificate 
has taken a place of importance among the essen- 
tial documents a fine-bred dog must have. 


LIMITED 


— Britain’s foremost makers and erectors of 
PRECAST REINFORCED CONCRETE BUILDINGS 


Facts about ‘Epivax’ are convincing and inspire confidence 


In six years many hundreds of thousands 
of puppies have been safely immunised. 


Since the discovery of ‘Epivax’ the inci- 
dence of Distemper and Hard Pad Disease 
has decreased. 


COMPARE. OUR QUOTATION © 


with those of other makers, 
and remember that ours includes 


DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS & ERECTION 


In new laboratories, among the finest of their 
kind in the world today, which have recently 
been officially opened at Beckenham, Kent, | 
research and development continues. These new ‘ 
facilities at the Wellcome Research Laboratories, 
and the Wellcome Foundation’s unparalleled 4 
experience in the distemper field, ensure one | 
indisputable fact... that with its high standard 


To: ATCOST LTD. aa) TUNBRIDGE WELLS of safety, efficiency and reliability constantly ; } 
STATE KENT. fatcchove Tunbridge Wells 3411 (5 lines) maintained, “Eolas ee | 
YOUR Send me brochure and quotation for buildings :— / 
NEEDS! ; id th..ccrcaeereeenes 4 E Pp I V A D, €: | 
— we will rata i 
submit free ; 4 tk Spee Ye é : ‘ 

quotation The single injection protection against Hard Pad and Distemper 


and brochure “ é gu, 


by return! 5 = A BURROUGHS WELLCOME VETERINARY PRODUCT 


S778A 
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For the man who 


really cares 
-the new @® 


Here’s a superb new Riley for the man who 
really cares about motoring! Long, low, 
elegant, spacious and luxurious. Instant 
surging power from the sports tuned twin 
carburetter 14 litre engine. 

Effortless high cruising 

speeds—low running costs. And 
suspension, steering, brakes—all designed 


and built to the traditional standard of 


Sports tuned 14 litre engine 
with twin S.U. Carburetters 
and a sensible fuel economy, 


Riley perfection. 


Look at the new Riley 4 Sixty Eight. Explore it! Drive it! 


This car is created for the man who really cares. 


Independent front suspension 
by coil springs and piston type 
shock absorbers. 


Every RILEY carries @ 
£725 plus £303.48.2d. P.T. TWELVE MONTHS’ 
WARRANTY and is backed 


Duotone Colours extra by Europe’s most comprehensive 
Service—B.M.0. 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


RILEY MOTORS LTD, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. 
London Showrooms : 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41/46 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Vy ...andnow D < 


WHEN IT’S TIME TO 
LOOK TO YOUR TACKLE 


HARDY'S 
fae offeryou 


SJ 


Hire Purchase Terms 
at all their Branches 


61 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.13; 

53-54 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4; 
12-14 MOULT STREET, MANCHESTER ; 

37 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 

117 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


And Hardy’s will repair your fishing tackle too. Send it—no 
matter what the make—to the address below, and if you require 
it, a quotation will be sent to you before any work is begun. 


Quotations cannot be given unless the tackle itself is actually sent. 


\ ALNWICK 
iw ENGLAND 


MARDY'S ¢ 
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Since 1931... 


Rolls Royce Limited have standardised on 
stainless steel for the fabrication of their famous 
radiator and other components. 


Firth-Vickers are proud to have been associated 
in the supply of their products for an application where 
only the best is good enough. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


\ FIRTH-VIGCKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities to the production and 
development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 


BeeoiINI RY LIFE 


Vol. CXXVI_ No. 3258 AUGUST 13, 1959 


Cecil Beaton 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT 


Princess Alexandra is due to arrive in Canberra to-morrow for her visit to Australia and will be attending 
the Queensland centenary celebrations later in the month 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.G.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 34 


¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR SCENERY 


N pauses between battles for preserving this 
I or that historic building, and safeguarding 
the landscape of Such-shire, the most in- 
veterate campaigner may sometimes exclaim: 
“Ts it really worth it?’ Are we sure that natural 
beauty and historic interest are not just nos- 
talgic figments, with which posterity will show 
little concern, and that the places we have pre- 
served with much effort will not in any case be 
submerged by another century’s preoccupation 
with scientific and material factors? The ques- 
tion may even obtrude itself whether the rising 
generation will feel the same responsibility for 
preserving landscape and townscape, and not 
prefer a snug, efficient subtopian environment, 
discovering in it aesthetic values that we cannot 
see. A convincing case can be argued to that 
depressing conclusion; yet history hitherto and 
most recent evidence suggest that each ensuing 
generation increasingly appreciates, after an 
interval of disdain, what has been safeguarded 
from the past, provided it has been educated in 
historic and visual values, 

Both comfort and doubt on these questions 
have emerged recently in independent discus- 
sions touching man’s attitude to his surround- 
ings. At a meeting of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects attention was drawn to the increas- 
ingly scientific basis of those factors that are 
reshaping the countryside. Mr. H. F. Clark 
pointed out that planning itself tends to become 
the impersonal application of regulations based 
on bureaucratic abstractions such as densities, 
overspill, traffic and sewerage, instead of being 
an artist’s imaginative organising of those needs 
into visual form. The very conception of nature, 
and of its man-made appearance, is being funda- 
mentally changed by the science of ecology. 
Landscape, it is argued by biologists, should be 
studied in terms of plant-communities, in which 
traditional esthetic conceptions have no place, 
as much as of human communities. The scene 
resulting from this approach approximates 
rather to an intensive experimental farm than 
to an Arcadian elysium. In National Parks, it 
was remarked, the practical problem is already 
to prevent their resembling rubbish-dumps. 
Nevertheless, the conviction prevailed that, 
deep-seated in the English character, however 
urbanised, is an instinctive love of natural 
scenery, which education can, and must, foster. 

It is largely for this purpose, to cultivate the 
natural curiosity and observation of children 
through helping them to see their surroundings, 
that the Council for Visual Education has worked 
since 1942. Mr. John Gloag not long ago re- 
minded the members that its underlying aim is 
to endow future adults with a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility through causing children to feel that 
each is individually responsible for the character 
of his or her surroundings. In townscape, though 
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it applies equally to landscape, he believed that 
people can be made as conscious of ugliness in 
shape and sound, as indignant of bad archi- 
tecture and blatant noise—the two most ram- 
pant abuses to-day—as most people are now of 
the bad smells from defective drains of which 
our forefathers, though they built beautifully, 
were apparently unconscious. ‘‘In our scientific, 
industrial civilisation,’ he said, “the nose is 
honoured, but sight and hearing are not so 
respected. As a nation, we went blind at some 
time in the 1830s, since when we have created 
the ugliest, noisiest, most untidy civilisation in 
history.’’ There is some truth in that harsh 
generalisation. But however great the achieve- 
ments of sanitary engineering have been, aseptic 
silence alone cannot, though it sometimes seems 
to, suffice as the ideal for architects and planners 
of the future. As humane imagination is needed 
to redress the austerities of the ecological land- 
scape, so a whiff of humanity, even a touch of 
Victorian vulgarity, will be wanted to warm the 
clinical city. 


WHERE WE’RE LIVING NOW 
URELY it ought to feel like home by now, 


This mild, deep-meadowed place. Ten years 
we've seen 

Down the slow-sauntering street the seasons 
change. 


The Tudor cottages, the Georgian Grange, 

The smug, Victorian villas have become 

The backcloth for our days. 

Bridge and canasta, local politics, 

The morning coffee and the drinks at six 

Welcome us herve, there, everywhere—but still 

It doesw’t feel like home. And never will. 

Places, to feel like home, must be viewed from floor 
level, 

With the child’s eye. Unless you know 

The tunnels under the roots of trees, the fallen 
ladder 

Deep in the nettles, and could go 

By unseen, wied ways from the Packhorse to the 
Plough, 

It won't be home, but where we've living now. 

FREDA C. BOND. 


PROTECTING THE DORSET COAST 


HE north and south Dorset downs and the 

coastal belt from Lyme Regis to Studland 
Bay, now to be protected, except for Weymouth 
and Portland, as an “‘area of outstanding natural 
beauty,’’ cover a total of some 400 square 
miles of very varied Dorset countryside. The 
protection of so large an area of land, on or 
near the highly populated and constantly 
threatened south coast of England, is in itself 
a major step in the preservation of the country- 
side, and every encouragement should be given 


DAAA AAA MAMMA 291 


Now that the dispute in the printing 
industry has been settled COUNTRY LIFE, 
the last issue of which was published on 
June 18, will appear again every week as 
usual. We greatly regret any inconvenience 
suffered by our readers owing to the 
suspension of publication, which was due 
to circumstances entirely beyond our 
control. 


AAAMAAMAAA AAV AAAAA™2 


to the Dorset County Council, to whom respon- 
sibility now passes for “‘preserving and enhanc- 
ing the natural beauty of the landscape,” to 
make the most of the opportunities with which 
it has been presented. Nevertheless the news 
that the designating Order has been confirmed 
by the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment may well be received with what Nanki-Poo 
described as modified rapture. For the order 
will not affect such developments as the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s research station at Winfrith 
Heath, with its effluent pipe already running 
into the sea at Arish Mell, nor will it release to 
the public the stretch of down and coast held 
by the War Department near Lulworth Cove. 
But the designated area contains Corfe, Maiden 
Castle, the Chesil Beach and much else that is 
still undamaged and worthy of everything that 
the county planning authority can do to protect 
it. The Dorset downs are among the least spoilt 
chalk regions in England; and the eastern heath 
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country, in spite of the increased traffic crossij 
the ferry from Sandbanks, remains largely, 
Hardy saw it, an ‘‘untameable, Ishmaelitisl 
thing.” 


ROYAL-SHOW SITE 


FTER many months of discussion th 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Societ 
of England has decided to find a per 
manent base for the Royal Show and cease 
annual shifts which have become too costly to | 
the Society and to the stand-holders. When thy 
Council met at the end of July there was a bi 
majority for developing one site which could b 
used year after year, although it was felt that | 
there might be an occasional break to give 
members in, say, the north of England the 
chance to welcome the Show. This permanent | 
base is to be in the Midlands, and the mog 
likely site is close to Nottingham. The loca 
authorities there have promised the fulles 
co-operation, and probably the Royal Show 
could be installed there at less cost to the | 
Society than elsewhere. But there has been 4 
running argument in favour of the site’s being 
near to London, say, 30 miles to the north 


. er | 


city and the travel, business and hotel facili 
it can offer. However, the Ro 
Show is a farmers’ show and the Society has to 
remember where the strength of its membership 
lies. The aim now must be a well-designed 
showyard, compact in size, with room to’ spare 
on the perimeter for exhibitions and demon- 
strations which commercial firms want to stage 
for their customers. The new Royal Show, must 
be the great summer occasion for farming 
business as well as a pedigree-livestock paradil 3 


IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE 
ETWEEN Goldsmith’s John Gilpin and 
Combe’s later caricature Dr. Syntax in| 

Search of the Picturesque the real and reverend 

William Gilpin has hitherto remained a rather 

shadowy personality. Yet it was the touring 

parson-artist (1724-1804) who more than any 
other individual established that word and 
concept in popular consciousness, and made the 
quest for the picturesque a general object of } 
enlightened travellers not in Britain only, and in 
the Lake District especially, but throughout 
Western Europe. The loan exhibition at Ken 
wood, Hampstead, of a collection of Gilpin’s 
original sketches and journals, together witl 
examples of his family’s and co-adjutors’ work 
in the same line, is the first to have been held, 
and it shows him to have been, within his limited 
but delightful range, a considerable artist as 
well as a personality whom Queen Charlotte, | 

Reynolds, Walpole and Dr. Johnson, among 

many, affectionately acknowledged as al 

inspiration to the age. As Mr. Barbier points 
out in the admirably scholarly catalogue, 

Gilpin’s aim was not to portray scenery but 

by selection and composition, “‘to illustrate }. 

picturesque ideas.”” At this time of year any 
pretext for revisiting the Iveagh Bequest at 

Kenwood is to be welcomed, and what bettei 

could there be than the quest of the picturesque, | 

knowing that it will be uniquely satisfied? 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH RISKS ai, 


URING the past year there have been onl} 

eight primary outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Britain, of which five have bee 
attributed to the introduction of infection with } ))| 
meat from South America. The cost of compen F /3i 
sation for stock slaughtered in these outbreaks } 
was £34,500. This is a much better position tha 
in some previous years, but it would be foolish t 
disregard the continuing risks that meat fron 
South America will bring so long as the diseas 
is endemic there. The whole problem was sur 
veyed afresh last year by a veterinary missioi 
sent by the Food and Agriculture Organisatior 
and various recommendations for tightening 
the sanitary arrangements and ‘ensuring that ni 
infected cattle reach the markets and frigo 
ficos are to be considered at the next conferenc ( 
of F.A.O. These are important matters for us u 
the chief importers of chilled and frozen beef, }) 
We must be particularly concerned to see nd i]: 
Tt 

i 


a 


Argentina presses ahead with the vaccine trea 
ment to check the spread of the disease, so tha 
ultimately a clean bill of health is attaine 
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SOUNTRYMAN’S 


VOTES 
By TIAN NIALL 


| 


| 
| USED to wonder how long it takes an 
| incomer to settle into a village and become 
| accepted as the next best thing toa native. It 
kes a long, long time. The remark: “‘Of course, 
ju weren’t here then”’ serves as a reminder of 
le fact that the native is conscious of a subtle 
fference. ““Then’’ may be five years, it may be 
renty; it might be fifty. Once in a while 
meone less conscious of his status will insist 
at we both knew old so-and-so and one has a 
ief feeling of having achieved the next best 
ing to being born in the place; but even this 
sistence can be double-edged and may turn 
it to be a cunning way of forcing the incomer 
admit that he wasn’t in the place in the good 
d days. The extrovert may laugh. The 
trovert is conscious of his inferiority. 

I hope I suffer from neither complaint to 
1 excessive degree, but to be accepted as a 
sar-native is to have the confidence of the 
ace and to hear the opinions of the natives, 
hich are always entertaining and sometimes 
ell worth hearing. ‘‘Now if he had lived here 
hen I was a boy he would have known that 
ere was an old well there and the place will 
ways be damp.”’ A surveyor can find such a 
ing out in a short time, but a gardener or a 
use-purchaser may not be so well placed. A 
ore of little bits of information lie stored 
vay in the memory of the man who was a boy 
the village in the days of the carrier’s cart. 


* * 
* 


E have come to the end of my apprentice- 

ship to the business of becoming a near- 
itive of the village. In short, we have up- 
oted ourselves and ceased to be able to claim 
e village. Well, it has grown. It is a village in 
fectionate terms. It ceased to be a village, I 
ppose, when they built a bridge across the 
rd and the coaches ceased to whirl through the 
ream when ladies and gentlemen came late for 
urch. It was touching to find that we had 
own upon our neighbours, the natives and the 
der-than-ourselves, near-natives. There was 
certain reproach in their greeting during the 
st few days before we left. We were going, and 
is implied that we had found somewhere nicer 
live. Could there be anywhere nicer to live 
an in a place where one is known and liked? 
‘fe nodded our heads and looked a little sad. 
‘fe were sad. We said we were sorry to leave. 
ur children might have claimed to have been 
tives. They were born there. 


* * 
* 


OT far from the door of our house in the 
village is the old mill stream. It isn’t a mill 
ream now: there isn’t a mill. People walk 
side the stream and admire it. Some of the 
tives throw their rubbish into it. They did 
at when the tin can was invented. We 
all miss the stream and its murmuring on 
liet summer nights. I wonder if the incomers 
ill quickly get the same picture of the lower 
llage, the mill, the duck pond, the ford, the 
ace where, long, long ago, little boats tied up 
the mouth of the stream. How long will they 
re there before they know what used to be— 
e smithy, the water trough and the pump? 
id acquaintanees showed no marked curiosity 
yout our successors. They merely shook their 
ads and said: ‘““We shall miss you, you know.” 
produced a guilty feeling. Perhaps we should 
we stayed. A man has three-score years and 
n and only a limited time to practise the art of 
coming a native. It is a sad thought. 


* * 
* 


YPARROWS began to loiter around the cot- 
Y tage two or three years ago; they were 
ospecting for nesting places. I had never 
10WN a sparrow come before that. Some coun- 
y places have sparrows and some don’t. Weare 
yt remote enough to say that we are off the 
aten track and out of sparrow range. The 


G. Kenneth Whitehead 


“JUST YOU WAIT TILL YOU’RE OLDER” 


reason we didn’t have sparrows, I imagined, was 
that the house has no opening at the eaves. This 
was probably true. It is obvious now that the 
fact that sparrows didn’t nest under our roof 
was owing to a certain lack of enterprise on the 
part of earlier explorers. We have sparrows now. 
They found a hole under the gable boards and 
have raised a noisy brood there. I can hear the 
clamour at feeding time in the first hours of the 
day. No matter what damage sparrows do—and 
they must do as much damage as mice—I have a 
certain satisfaction in harbouring just one brood 
of them. Let them steal the peas and nibble at 
precious shoots here and there, it is fitting that a 
bird nests under the roof, and I would rather a 
sparrow than a jackdaw or a starling. 


* Es * 

WAS talking to a friend who lives in a rural 
settlement about sparrows’ spreading with the 
growth of towns and the expansion of villages. 
The settlement is a housing estate on the edge 
of upland farms, and he said that he felt that 
thrushes were increasing greatly in his district. 
He hadn’t noticed so many sparrows. I am not 
sure that casual observation of bird life has any 
value, particularly the observation of a season, 
because there are seasons when certain insects 
thrive and the progeny of certain birds develop 
and survive in like numbers. There are winters 
when migrants suffer and the abundance of sum- 
mer comes to nothing. One sees a large number 
of young mistle-thrushes when a particular pair 
of birds in the garden manages to bring off two 
broods in quick succession. This may not hap- 
pen if a cat discovers the fluttering fledglings or a 


jay drops down to the unguarded nest at a 
critical time. In fact, the whole thing is some- 
thing of an illusion, like the run of fish on a par- 
ticular day or the migration of smolts in a flood. 
It takes a few years of careful study to decide 
whether or not local things have changed. In 
one thing I am fairly confident, and that is that 
jackdaws are making great headway in my part 
of the world. 


* * 


* 
ALKING of jackdaws reminds me of a 
friend who had been observing them in the 

vicinity of some trees close to his house. 

He was greatly amused to discover how their 

presence there was resented by a carrion crow 

with a nestin one of the trees. So fierce did 

this crow become that the jackdaws were plainly 

intimidated by her attacks and gradually gave up 
using the trees altogether. No doubt they came 
back when the crow’s brood was reared. I was 
offered some advice on the basis of this observa- 
tion. Having no hens at the cottage, I should 
preserve, or leave unmolested, the carrion crows 
known to be nesting in the wood immediately 
above the garden. They would keep the jack- 
daws off and thus provide some sort of protection 
for my green-stuff. I wish I could believe this. 
The carrion crow will not come to the garden for 
green-stuff perhaps, but once the breeding sea- 
son is over, and once the jackdaw flocks are 
large enough, he will strictly mind his own busi- 
ness and let the jackdaws come and go as they 
wish. The same applies to magpies and jays. 

No, they are all of the same tribe, and blood, 

they say hereabouts, where everyone seems to 

be inter-related, is thicker than water. 
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A GARDEN OF EXOTIC TREES 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


GRAYSWOOD HILL, SURREY o 


GARDEN with a view starts with an 
A advantage, and Grayswood Hill in Surrey 
is doubly fortunate in having a view of 
quite exceptional extent and beauty. Situated 
on the extreme edge of a narrow ridge 600 ft. 
high, on the eastern flank of the Hindhead hill 
cluster, it commands, to south and east, a 
panorama of the fertile and well watered valley 
of the Arun as far as the South Downs and the 
Worthing Gap, with Chanctonbury Ring, 20 
miles distant, clearly visible on a fine day. And 
for good measure there are lesser, though not 
less lovely, views to north and west, to the 
wooded hills near Godalming, where Hascombe 
Court and Munstead Wood lie hidden and to 
the nearer and steeper eminence of Hindhead. 
Here, then, is the perfect setting for a garden 
of exotic trees and shrubs, for the steep slopes 
on every side provide perfect air drainage, with 
consequent freedom from damaging spring 
frosts, and the greensand soil is sufficiently acid 
to accommodate all the lime-hating plants that 
have figured so largely in the best 20th-century 
garden-making. 

Not that the garden of Grayswood Hill is 
solely a 20th-century creation. It was started at 
least 20 years earlier by a Mr. B. E. C. Chambers, 
of whom little seems to be known except that he 
was a merchant with interests in the Far East 
and a deep love for fine trees. It is said that he 
imported many of the trees he planted as seed- 
lings. It is this tree-planting by Mr. Chambers 
that gives the garden its solid framework and 
has made possible most of the additions by its 
subsequent owners. For Grayswood Hill has 
changed hands four times, and three of its 
owners have been gardeners with knowledge and 
good taste. Mr. Chambers died in 1911, but his 
wife continued to live at Grayswood Hill until 
1919, when the property was sold to Mr. W. J. H. 
Whittall, His special interest was in the 
cultivation of apples. He died in 1921 and it 
was his wife who continued to develop the 


A SPLENDID GROUP OF AZALEAS. These big bushes of Rhododendron occidentale are the most spectacular 


feature of the terrace which connects the house with the rock garden 


THE PATTERN OF THE GARDENS AT GRAYSWOOD HILL, NEAR HASLEMERE, 
SURREY. Large groupings of shrubs, sheltered by fine trees, many of them exotic, are 
separated by curving lawns and paths 


garden. It was she, evidently, who planted 
many of the rhododendrons, azaleas and other 
flowering shrubs that now make this such a rich 
garden for the plant lover. In 1947 the property 
was sold to Mr. G. L. A. Dowty, who rarely 


lived there. The second World War brought 
the W.R.N.S., who naturally enough added 
nothing to the garden, but happily preserved it 
in tolerable order, so that, when it was pur- 
chased by its present owner, Mr. G. L. Pilking- 
ton, in 1950, he was able to 
continue to develop it without 
delay. 

He, too, is a tree- and 
shrub-lover who continues to 
add yearly to the collection, 
so that, despite its 80 
years or more, Grayswood 
Hill is still a living garden 
with a developing character 
which makes it interesting to 
visit time and time again. 
No doubt this continuity of 
development also owes some- 
thing to the fact that two 
head gardeners have presided 
over Grayswood Hill since 
1920 and that they are father 
and son. Mr. J. M. Grant 
reigned in Mrs. Whittall’s time, 
and Mr. J. M. Grant junior 
reigns under Mr. Pilkington. 
Mr. Grant senior came to Mrs. 
Whittall in 1924 from Inver- 
ewe and so was well able to 
advise her in the kind of 
semi-wild planting she was 
contemplating. 

The trees with which Mr. 
Chambers commenced this 
garden were uncommonly well 
chosen and sited with con- 
siderable skill. Many of the 
finest specimens are placed 
along the crest of the hill 
flanking the entrance drive; 
but there are outriders on 
the flanks, especially on the 
southern slopes where the 
main garden development has 
been carried out. The domin- 
ant feature here to-day is a 
huge Monterey pine (Pinus 
vadiata) now at the peak of 
its development, superb in 
height and girth and well 
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THE VIEW SOUTHWARDS ACROSS THE AZALEA 
TERRACE AND THE ROCK GARDEN. A well grown 


sweet gum (Liquidambar) dominates the scene 


placed just below the rather severe formal terraces which carry 
the house on this side. Below it is one of the finest specimens of 
the Montezuma pine (Pinus montezume@) I have seen, with its 
great blue needles forming the charactistically dense and rounded 
head. It is a fertile tree, too, carrying heavy crops of cones each 
year and there is a youngster near by to prove that some, at least, 
of the seeds are good. 

Another dominating figure on this slope is a towering incense 
cedar (Libocedrus decuyvens), but this unhappily is past its prime 
and no longer the beauty it must once have been. It is, however, 
one of the few trees at Grayswood Hill of which this could be said. 
Most at 70 or 80 are as good of their kind as one could see 
anywhere. There are a sweet gum (Liquidambar styracifiora) of 
quite exceptional size, a fine and shapely cercidiphyllum, a fern- 
leaved beech which sweeps its graceful branches right to the edge 
of the entrance drive and scores of the less familiar spruces and 
firs of sufficient quality to attract frequent inspection and measure- 
ment by experts of the Forestry Commission. 

It is into this gracious setting that Mrs. Whittall and 
Mr. Pilkington introduced with so much success the collectors’ 
pieces of the present century. One may assume that most of the 
magnolias and maples with which the garden abounds date from 
Mr. Whittall’s occupation and also the unusually good collection 
of southern beech (nothofagus), though some may pre-date him. 
Certainly the Magnolia campbellii is so fine a specimen that it must 
have been growing there for 40 years or more and was probably 
Mr. Chambers’s acquisition. It has flowered exceptionally well 
this year. There are fully grown specimens of M. vettchii, M. con- 
spicua, M. hypoleuca and many others, and in the woodlands 
below the gardens the graceful M/. kobus is to be found. 

The older rhododendrons and azaleas are almost certainly 
Mrs. Whittall’s contribution : there is a story that she sent 
J. G. Millais a cheque for £100 with a request to spend it on 
garden hybrid rhododendrons for Grayswood. Probably it was 
Millais who suggested planting Loder’s White, now so notable a 
feature of the garden in May, and also many of the other hardy 
hybrids which have grown with the years into great banks 
covered in bloom each year, as is the manner of these highly 
satisfactory and accommodating shrubs. Mr. Pilkington has 
wisely concentrated on keeping this collection right up to date by 
planting the best of the pedigree hybrids such as Naomi, Loderi 
and Elizabeth. He also has been generous in his planting of other 
ericaceous shrubs and has numerous thriving young bushes of Pieris 


HYDRANGEAS, TO GIVE COLOUR AFTER THE AZALEAS HAVE 
FINISHED FLOWERING. In the background is one of Grayswood Hill’s 


notable trees, a Monterey pine (Pinus radiata) 
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THE SPACIOUS ROCK GARDEN. Many dwarf conifers have been planted by Mr. G. L. Pilkington. At the end of the path is a very old 


incense cedar (Libocedrus decurrens). 


(Right) THE TERRACE ABOVE THE ROCK GARDEN. Seen from this angle conifers make a sober 


background to the bright colours of the azaleas 


BRANCHES OF THE FINE OLD SPECIMEN’ OF PINUS 
MONTEZUMAE (left), WHICH PRODUCES EXCELLENT CROPS OF 


SEED. 


Proof of their fertility is to be seen in the self-sown seedling 
growing steadily in the background 


fovvestit which will, no doubt, in time match the proportions of the 
great bushes of P. foymosa which are one more rich legacy from 
earlier plantings. 

The maples would in themselves justify a visit to Grayswood 
Hill, for there are many of them, they are all well grown and they 
include some of the most beautiful forms of the Japanese maple 
(Acer palmatum) to be seen anywhere. They are well placed, too, like 
almost all the trees in this garden, with room to develop and be seen, 
for all three owners have had an eye for garden-making and have 
never allowed the collector’s passion to lead them into excess. 

The design of the garden is simple but effective, and one gets the 
impression that it has developed more or less naturally as the plant- 
ings have themselves grown in extent. Much of its present good 
balance is no doubt traceable to the care with which Mr. Chambers 
placed his original trees. Around these grew up the later plantings 
of smaller trees and shrubs in big, sweeping beds divided by lawns or 
with paths winding between them. One is scarcely conscious of the 
plan—it all seems so natural and obvious—but it is the kind of sim- 
plicity that conceals considerable art. Below the house are two 
large terraces with a drop of several feet separating them. Here a 
romneya has taken possession, burrowing from the lower to 
the upper terrace and relieving the starkness of each with its 
glaucous leaves and large white flowers. 

The good taste that is so marked a characteristic of this garden 
is nowhere more obvious than in the rock garden, which is so pleasant 
and appropriate a feature. This is no vulgar show piece, screaming 
its artificiality, but a discreet construction of sandstone, local or so 
like the local stone as to make no odds. One can accept it without 
difficulty as part and parcel of the native scene, and it now serves 
admirably to display some of the dwarf conifers of which Mr. Pilk- 
ington has made so comprehensive a collection. Every kind of minia- 
ture is to be found here or in the further plantings below the house: 
golden -leafed cedars, hummocky blue-grey spruces, junipers 
almost as well armed as a hedgehog, and sadly weeping cypresses. 
Not all prove to be as dwarf as they are made out to be and the run- 
aways get thrown out from time to time into an entirely new planta- 
tion of Mr. Pilkington’s own divising which, if it continues on its 
present lines for many years, will develop into a miniature wood. 

No account of Grayswood would be complete without some 
mention of the hydrangeas which take over after the last of the 
rhododendrons and azaleas have finished flowering and carry on the 
colour until the autumn. Then, of course, a new glory begins: the 
glory of ripening leaf which mingles the crimson of the maples and 
sweet gum with the yellow of the cercidiphyllum, the purples of the 
azaleas and all the rich browns, coppers and bronzes of the native 
beech and oak. It is at this season that the garden becomes most 
completehy absorbed in the landscape, a richer jewel within the 
general blaze of splendour. 


“two. ticks.” 


i 


ANY years ago, when our Rector came 
to Angleberrow, he was as a lamb come 
to the shearing. Despite the innocent 

me of villagers, and the mild expressions that 
svould flatter the quietest cow, the still waters of 

jour local minds run deep. Because of their slow 
speech and careful choice of the crude words 


|they use, many villagers with their guileless 


faces lead visiting townsmen to infer that they 
are simple. The truth is that many an open face 


{may conceal a master of guile, and any stranger 


is a fair mark for “diddling”’ until he “‘wisens 
up to village ways. Thenew Rector, therefore, 
despite his natural or assumed benevolence, was 
a victim ripe for sacrifice. 

| At Angleberrow a pool stands before the 
‘Rectory, which faces the road. A wall bounds 
| the pool and a path runs between the wall and 


| the road. The first wall was probably built with 


the house in Georgian times, but shortly after 
the Rector arrived it fell down. Our local stone, 
which was used to build the wall, is volcanic. It 


| is not stratified rock and so ‘will not break off in 


layers, but does so in irregular lumps. It is very 


| hard and thus difficult to shape, so our local 
|masons have developed a great facility in 


handling the stone and building with it. In fact 
the work of a skilled stone-w valler has a very 


| intriguing pattern of zig-zags and triangles 


which, with the special form of “‘pointing”’ used 


| for the joints, makes a pleasing design, parti- 
| cularly when the colours of the stones vary. 


Wall in the Pool 


In those days the Rector was responsible 
for repairing the fabric of the Rectory and its 
buildings. Unfortunately most of the wall fell 
)in the pool, so the Rector was faced not only 
“with getting the wall re-built, but with getting 
stones to build it. Even more unfortunately for 
the Rector, when he went to survey the damage, 
he found a local odd-job man surveying it, too. 
Being affable and seeing a parishioner, he was 
only too willing to discuss the wall with him. 
Briefly the upshot was that Sam persuaded the 
Rector that he and Bill could put up the wall in 
The cost, the Rector inferred, 


because of the modest weekly rate that Sam 
suggested, would be negligible. And, to Sam’s 
testimony, the wall would stand for ““Kingdom 
come.” 

It would seem that negotiations with Bill 
were concluded just as speedily, for the next 
morning he and Sam commenced to tidy up 
the wall. The following day several loads of 
stone arrived from the quarry, and Bill and Sam 
spent a profitable morning and afternoon dis- 
cussing the stone, the horses, the quarry and 


‘ 


. various other related matters and persons, with 
the carters in charge of the stone carts and any 
casual pedestrians. The next day again loads 
of sand and lime were delivered and Sam went 
to see the Rector about “‘the drink.” It was 
carefully explained that walling is a very dry 
job. Also that it was usual for local ‘“‘gennel- 
men,’’ and farmers, to provide their workpeople 
with “drink.” 


Wetting the Stones 


It is interesting here to recall that the 
Rector’s initial affability extended to a negation 
of his principles, for we later discovered that he 
was a keen teetotaller. This negation led, an 
hour or so later, to the Rector’s arriving at the 
near-by farm where, after some discussion with 
the farmer, it was arranged that Sam would 
take his “‘bottle’’ to the cider-house there to be 
filled. A tally would be kept of the liquid 
supplied. As Sam’s “‘bottle’’ consisted of a 
small wooden cask, and the farm was but a short 
distance away, he or Bill frequently absented 
themselves from the job while obtaining re- 
plenishments. These had to be sampled both 
at the cider-house, for “‘tasting’’ before filling, 
and on return “‘to wet the stones.’ It is perhaps 
superfluous to say that, subjected to these 
delaying ceremonies, the walling did not proceed 
very quickly. 

In an excess of enthusiasm the day after 
‘the ingredients arrived, Sam had mixed up 
a large heap of lime-mortar. As the weeks pro- 
gressed this had been frequently “‘knocked-up” 
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JOSHUA AND THE PASSON’S WALL 


By EDWIN LAWTON 


again, with added water, thus reducing its 
strength. The result was that, when sufficient 
wall Bead been built to allow six village boys to 
sit on it in line (after Sam and Bill had departed 
one evening), a thoughtless shove precipitated 
both wall and several boys into the pool. 
Now although they had many hard things 
to say about “they there buoys” when this 
happened, both Sam and Bill were secretly 
relieved by the disaster. The Rector during his 
daily visits had become increasingly querulous 
and, despite their powers of invention, his 
employees’ excuses had been running short. 
The accident was equivalent to a new start. 
Gradually the length of the wall grew, as 
the additional stone ordered was embodied in it. 
A more experienced man than the Rector would 
have noticed that, at strategic intervals, heaps 
of stone blocked the path and unobtrusively 
buttressed the wall. The Rector’s main concern, 
however, was that this had been going on too 
long. Suffering from a bout of indigestion one 
morning, he changed benevolence to censure, 
after which he reminded Sam that he had said 
the wall would go up in “‘two ticks.’”’ The next 
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THE OLD HOUSE 


HAVE seen birth and death; 
youth 
Within my walls 
Have dwelt. Here, too, have lodged both lies and 
truth 
And that hushed peace that with the centuries falls. 
Lay hand on these dark timbers. These, my 
bones, 
Old now and bent, 
Twisted with time. Set foot on these worn stones ; 
Here cringed the serf and here the lordly went. 
Stained was my aiy when evil men were met 
Herve in the night: 
But where dead lovers whispered lingers yet 
A sweetness felt, an aura of delight. 
Mellowed by wind and vain and sun I dream 
The years away; 
Haven for all small winged things I must seem 
Immortal to theiy brief and perilous day. 
Who knows what forces dive my end will bring, 
But this I feel: 
Over my dust flowers still will bloom each spring, 
And in cool April evenings swallows wheel. 
MARGARET C. GIBBINS. 


crabbed age and 


DAAAAAAAAAAA AMA? 


morning some more carefully selected words 
dropped by the Rector indicated that he was 
thinking of getting a ‘“‘regular’’ mason to finish 
the job. Sam and Bill were alarmed; the 
former’s amour propre was injured by the word 
“vegular,’’ and his standing in the village also 
appeared to be endangered. 

It had been the habit of Sam all through the 
piece to place the stones in position, for he had 
naturally elected himself master-waller—and 
Bill had not demurred. Unfortunately Sam had 
neither the hereditary nor the practised skill of a 
genuine waller, but he had retained a maxim 
laid down for him when once employed as a 
“Tegular” waller’s mate. “Never put a stun 
down arter yew picks ‘un up onless yew puts ‘un 
in the wall.’’ In Sam’s case this involved con- 
stant decisions for which he was unfitted. This 
resulted in his examining each stone, when he 
picked up a “‘likely ’un,’’ as if it were a geological 
specimen and he a college professor. To hold 
a ten- or 20-pound stone in the hands, and turn it 
over for several minutes while deciding how it is 
to be placed to advantage, is very tiring work. 
Sam found it so, and thus the time taken with 
the stones, and his explanations of why he 
should not pick them up, both became longer as 
the days progressed. The morning after the 
Rector’s veiled threat Sam complained of ‘“‘the 
can’t ’elpits’’ in his wrists. ‘““‘Dunno what ’et is, 
sur, but me ’ands goes all of a dither—sudden 
like!’’ The Rector, having viewed all along the 
frequent applications to the bottle, suspected 
alcoholic tremblings, but was too polite to sug- 
gest this. The following day he had distinct 
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doubts as he nursed a useless leg, for Sam had 
dropped a particularly large stone on the 
Rector’s foot. 

“Specs that there foot ‘ull kip Passon 
indoors sometime—likely?’’ said Sam to Bill 
that afternoon. ‘“‘Shuddent wunder,”’ said Bill. 
“°Ef ’e gets as far as church nex’ Sunday it’ll be 
a marvel.” 

It was doubly unfortunate for the Rector 
that he was at this stage cut off from advice. 
Such visitors as he had came to sympathise, 
and then automatically changed to enquiring if 
the Rector would be able to take Service. As it 
happened the Rector was not, and thus had to 
engage a local lay-preacher for the usual fees. 
As the incumbent was compelled to reflect, the 
costs of the wall were mounting. Apart from the 
wallers’ weekly wages, there were the bills for 
stone and sand and lime, not to mention the 
daily mounting liquor bill—and now fees for 
preachers until he could again walk in the 
procession from vestry to stall. Like many an 
inexperienced raaster-builder the Rector decided 
to cut further losses, and bring the job to a close, 
by offering a bonus. ‘‘Five pounds the day you 
finish the wall,’’ Sam and Bill were told. 

“Yu’'d a’ better “urry up wi’ thet wallin’, 
said the Rector’s gardener, who acted as a 
messenger, the following Monday. “CE sez ef yew 
doan’t finish ’un this wick ’e’ll get sumbody else 
to finish ’un—’an no five pounds.”’ 


The Battle of the Gap 


That week the gap in the wall rapidly 
closed. Not only that, but most of the stones 
buttressing the finished work were carefully 
taken away and embodied in the structure. By 
Friday the path was reasonably clear and, except 
for the “‘pointing”’ of the final section, the work 
was complete. That night it rained. It rained 
steadily all night. When Sam and Bill arrived 
on the job next morning it was still raining. 
Sam, having had some previous experience, 
knew only too well the result of this, but Bill did 
not. While Sam gingerly applied his trowel to 
the sodden joints, Bill went about his task of 
clearing up. The path had to be left clean, and 
there were a number of odd bits of stone here 
and there, some unused mortar and other rub-. 
bish to dispose of tidily. Bull methodically 
dumped these in the pool, keeping a sharp look- 
out fer the Rector, who, at some later date, 
would have to pay for cleaning out the pool. As 
his task neared completion Bill grew careless. 
Resting one hand on his shovel, he leaned with 
the other on the wall. The result was disastrous. 
“Look out! Yu danged vule,’’ cried Sam, as he 
virtually leaped to the rescue. The latest-built 
section of the wall had swayed dangerously, and 
only Sam’s prompt action prevented it from 
falling into the pool. ‘‘’Old ’er hup, yew idiot!” 
The unfortunate Bill realised his mistake and 
rushed to the rescue. In his anxiety to right 
matters he clutched the wall with both hands 
and, once again, his inexperience nearly proved 
fatal. The wall sagged towards the pathand only 
the promptly applied weight of Sam redressed 
the balance. ‘Ang on now,” he cautioned; 
“kip ’er there. “An’t yew got no sense?” 


>» 


“Whiles I gets the Money” 


Sam tested the wall gently and found it on 
balance, despite the ominous cracks in the mor- 
tar. “Let ’er go now—Phew!’’ He expelled his 
breath violently as, relieved of support, the wall 
stood alone. ‘“‘Wadd’ll us do?’ queried the 
contrite Bill, with visions of his share of the five 
pounds fading. “Yew ‘old ‘er steddy now— 
whilst I finish thic pintin,”’ said Sam. ‘Then 
yew ’old ’un hup whiles I gets the money.” 

It was an unfortunate rain. Most unfor- 
tunately for the Rector, although there were 
many who contended that the wall would not 
have stood in any case. It was the irony of fate, 
too, that the First Lesson of the following Sunday 
contained a reference to Joshua blowing his 
trumpet and the walls tumbling down. Many 
insisted that, after the wallers got their money, 
Bill blew his nose and the Rector’s wall fell 
down. Certainly, from that day to this, Sam has 
been known as Jericho Sam, and Bill has 
answered to the name of Joshua. 
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CANALETTO’S WORK IN ENGLAND 


1.—GREENWICH HOSPITAL, BY CANALETTO. 


HE English affection for Canaletto re- 

quires scant emphasis, and few were the 

milords of the Grand Tour who failed to 
come back from their stay in Venice with some 
example of his work. Not all, of course; and I 
always treasure the memory of that stout Welsh 
squire who went there for one main reason—to 
eat oysters! Yet he was the exception, and his 
contemporaries wanted a memento of what must 
have proved a cardinal time in their lives. 


By DENYS SUTTON 


Canaletto, indeed, was quick to win Eng- 
lish patrons and by the end of 1727, when he 
was still a comparatively young man, Owen 
McSwiney, the bankrupt impresario, declared 
that Canaletto was said to have “‘more work 
than he can do.”’ 

It was this engaging character who seems to 
have acted as a middleman between the artist 
and various English clients; on his instigation, 
for instance, the Duke of Richmond acquired 


2.—ETON COLLEGE. 


In the National Gallery 


In the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 


four small Venetian views for the price of 80 
sequins. 

However, McSwiney was soon replaced as 
Canaletto’s ‘agent’? by Joseph Smith, that 
go-getting and art-loving resident in Venice. He 
became one of his major patrons and at one 
time seems to have been in control of a major 
part of his production. In 1736, for example, 
Gustav Tessin reported that Canaletto was en- 
gaged to work for years for an English merchant 
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3.—_ VIEW OF WHITEHALL LOOKING NORTH FROM THE VICINITY OF MONTAGU 
HOUSE. The property of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry 


called “‘Smitt’’; Horace Walpole, who met 
Smith in 1741, declared that he made the artist 
work for him “for many years at a very low 
orice and sold his works to the English at much 
ugher rates.” 

The exact nature of the arrangement be- 
rween artist and patron is not now known, but 
t was doubtless through Smith’s exertions that 
ais prices rose so sharply: and in 1736, a picture 
oy him cost 120 sequins, that is to say six times 
ts price in 1727. In any event by 1737 the 
President des Brosses wrote that the English 
have effectively spoilt this ouvviey in paying 
him three times what he asks. One must 
assume, therefore, that Smith and Canaletto 
between them had done very well; and that he 
was successful can be seen from the scope of the 
commissions he received in the 1730s: 17 views 
were painted for Castle Howard in Yorkshire 
and 20 for the Duke of Bedford. 

By the time of his arrival in London, short- 
ly before May 20, 1746, Canaletto was well 
known to English collectors. An exhibition of 
paintings done by him while in England, held 
recently at the Guildhall Art Gallery in the 
City of London, enabled us to grasp the style 
of one of the most popular painters of that 
day. Why he decided to come to England is 
not clear. It may well be that he was partly 
prompted to do so owing to the shortage of 
English travellers on the Continent as a conse- 
quence of the War of the Austrian Succession. 
One can hardly doubt that Smith advised him 
to go to London, and W. H. Pyne, who main- 
tained that Smith did in fact prompt him, 
declared that he provided the artist ‘“‘with the 
means to travel to London.” As Mr. Francis 
Watson has suggested in his valuable study of 
the artist, Canaletto, 1954, the ‘‘means’’ in this 
case probably took the form of helpful intro- 
ductions rather than money, for Vertue tells us 
that one reason for the artist’s decision to visit 
this country was to invest in English funds the 
considerable fortune he had accumulated by 
his paintings. 

Smith had furnished his friend with a letter 
of introduction to McSwiney asking him to in- 
troduce his friend to the Duke of Richmond, 
and the outcome of this message was a commis- 
sion to paint two famous pictures, one of the 
Thames and one of Whitehall, as seen from 
windows on opposite sides of Richmond House. 
Naturally Canaletto felt at home when painting 
the Thames waterfront with its busy traffic, and 
some of his most attractive English views have 
the Thames as their theme. 

But his work was not restricted to the 
Thames, let alone London. In 1747, he painted 
a view of Windsor Castle (Fig. 5) for Sir Hugh 
Smithson, later Duke of Northumberland. He 
went to Badminton where he painted (before 
1749) two views for the Duke of Beaufort. 
Warwick was another place which he visited, 
and he also saw Cambridge, where he painted 
the interior of King’s College Chapel for Horace 
Walpole. 

Nevertheless, although enjoying a measure 
of success, Canaletto in some respects was the 
victim of hostility. Vertue for one became 


disappointed in his paintings; Edward Dayes 
stated that the “‘picture-dealing tribe’’ caballed 
against his work, pretending that he was not the 
Venetian Canaletto, hoping to “drive him from 
the country, and thereby prevent him detecting 
the copies they had made of his works, which 
were in great repute.” 

Doubtless as a riposte to these rumours, 
Canaletto inserted an advertisement in the Press 
on July, 26, 1749, announcing that a picture, 
A View of St. James’s Park, would be on view 
for “approbation” at his lodgings at Mr. Wiggan, 


cabinet maker in Silver Street, Golden Square 
(now known as 41, Beak Street). It was pre- 
sumably at this address that he painted his 
views of St. James’s Park and Westminster 
Abbey. 

In 1750 he seems to have returned home. 
However, by July of the following year he was 
once more back in London, as he announced in 
the Press (July 30) that a recently painted view 
of Chelsea College, Ranelagh House, would be 
shown. This was subsequently cut in two: the 
main portion on the right now being in South 
Africa, the left-hand one at Blickling, Norfolk. | 
A second visit to Venice seems to have taken 
place in 1753 (according to Pietro Gradenigo’s 
diary). By about 1755, he had gone for good. 
During the 1750s, he worked for the Duke of 
Northumberland, painting his various residences 
in London, at Syon and at Alnwick. His patrons 
also included the “Republican”? Whig, Thomas 
Hollis, who acquired some of his finest pictures. 

In his approach to English scenes, Canaletto 
was more varied than is sometimes realised. 
He had a sharp eye for tone, and certain of his 
London scenes match colour to mood. He 
could dwell with affection on buildings, award- 
ing them the sparkling quality captured by 
Jan van der Heyden. His mastery of the pre- 
cise science of picture making was considerable: 
his major compositions are diversified by 
recessional interplays. His ability to strike a 
fresh note comes over, too, in his Capriccios 
based on Ockham Park, one of which contains 
figures in the Chinese taste. He not only left 
a vivid picture of 18th-century London life, but 
carried on a tradition of city painting that has 
had such notable successors as Monet and 
Derain. 


5.—WINDSOR CASTLE. The property of MP OE of Northumberland 
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NEW WAYS OF USING LIME ON 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


Brecon uplands was brought in over 

the roadless hills in bags on the backs of 
pack-mule trains. At about the same time it 
was being delivered at the rate of many 
thousands of tons a year into innumerable 
creeks and small ports along the Welsh seaboard, 
where the old limekilns, built in stone with the 
crude arch furnaces beneath, and now covered 
with ivy, remain to-day. The limestone was 
burnt and hauled away for sale as quick or burnt 
lime, put on the land in small heaps and 
allowed to slake naturally, spread by hand 
and then harrowed in. Its advantages over 
the natural limestone or chalk lay in the 
rapidity of its action, provided weather con- 
ditions were good. 

The commerce of agricultural lime is thus 
an old one, belonging to the days of busy coastal 
traffic, of little harbours and creeks, of horse and 
hand labour, of pack-mule trains over the 
mountains. To-day it is not hyperbolic to speak 
of a revolution in the application of this essential 
plant food to hundreds of thousands of British 
acres. Some of the developments are very recent 
and have been brought about by the great 
increase in the use of farm lime on both the large 
and small holdings. 

The Land Fertility Scheme, which halved 
the cost of lime to British farmers, was aimed 
at a revival of the old practice of liming land, 
which had largely fallen into disuse in the de- 
pression. In the middle ’30s it is estimated that 
less than a million tons a year was being put on 
our fields and that over half the agricultural 
acreage was being rendered infertile by serious 
acidity. To-day British farmers are applying 
over six million tons a year to their arable and 
grass, and even so much of our land still remains 
deficient in lime. The annual losses are esti- 
mated to be of the order of three and a half 
million tons of calcium carbonate, so that at the 
present rate of usage it will take many years to 
rectify our overall deficiencies. 

Liming has now virtually passed out of the 
hands of the farmers and has been developed 
into a highly specialist service in order to handle 
the great tonnages involved. More than any 
other service it has exploited the four-wheel- 
drive vehicle, and more recently the use of bulk 
handling, from which farming is now deriving 
economies in labour and in other ways. 


NIFTY years ago lime for the farms in the 
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A CLAMP SEALED WITH LIME. After the silage is finished the lime can be hauled out 
on the land and so qualify for subsidy 


— 
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THE MODERN WAY OF COVERING A SILAGE CLAMP. The lime is brought to the 


field in a sealed tanker and blown out through a hose on to the surface of the clamp 


The use of the lime tanker is associated 
with the change from burnt to ground lime, 
from calcium oxide to calcium carbonate, which 
has brought with it a number of advantages. In 
particular it is not harmful to young grasses and 
arable crops in the tender early stages. Ground 
limestone has to be applied in roughly twice the 
quantity of burnt lime, and depending on dis- 
tance from the source of supply it is either taken 
direct to the farms in lorries with built-in 
spreader bodies, which distribute and replenish 
direct from the limestone quarries, or taken to 
the fields by lorry and tipped for the tractor- 
drawn spreader, or the lime is gravity-loaded 
into tankers, which convey the lime under seal 
to the farms. 

Curiously enough, the development of the 
bulk tanker has received a big incentive from 
the practice of ensiling grass in field clamps for 
the winter feeding of outlying stock. Silage no 
less than hay must be protected against the wet. 
Rain brings moulds and causes rot, and by 
letting water into the silage reduces the all- 
important dry-matter content of the feed. 
Decreasing the dry-matter content by 5 per cent., 
say from 25 to 20 per cent., diminishes the feed- 
ing value of the silage by a quarter. The favoured 
covering for the outside clamp is undoubtedly 
lime, and the old method of applying it was to 
lay it on in paper bags, which under the effect 
of the weather would burst, so that the contents 
spread on the clamp. To-day the lime firms 
blow out ground limestone from sealed tankers, 
covering, in a matter of minutes, whole clamps 
with four to six inches of ground limestone that 
sets hard. Hauled out on to the land when the 
silage is eaten, the lime qualifies for the normal 
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particularly where the rainwater 
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subsidy of 60 per cent. or, in summer, of 70 
er cent. 

It is sometimes puzzling to the casual 
jtraveller through the chalk belts of agricultural 
/England to see the tell-tale cloud of white lime- 
‘stone falling on these alkaline lands. Yet even 
\the chalk and limestone fields, particularly those 
jin the moderately heavy rainfall belts, and 
jwhere cropping is continuous, with heavy 
japplications of sulphate of ammonia fertiliser— 


sulphate of ammonia increases the loss of lime by 


‘an amount of calcium carbonate roughly equal 
|to its own weight—can rapidly become deficient 
/in lime. 

The lime, apart from that taken out by the 


|crops, is leached out by the downwards drainage 


|of rainwater, so that the top few inches of soil 


/can be depleted even though there is free chalk 
a mere four inches below. The losses are greatest 
in calcareous well-drained soils, 
; ye aes oo 
carries artificial acids, as in areas zy 


near industry. The atmospheric 
pollution is deposited on the 


grass and washed in by the rain, 
and a decade of this, without 
lime to rectify losses, can pro- 
duce dereliction in the best agri- 
cultural pastures. Bent grass, 
sorrel or sour dock, sheep’s sorrel, 
heath bedstraw and _ tormentil 
take over the sward and form a 
wiry mat, the clovers disappear 
and in places the vegetation can 
totally vanish. On arable fields 
the major indicators of deficiency 
are spurrey and corn-marigold, 
while hedgerows lush with fox- 
gloves, gorse and ling—the Pem- 
brokeshire hedges are a typical 
example—are a sign that lime is 
lacking. 

In the liming pattern in 
Britain to-day there are still areas 
where it is the tradition to apply 
large dressings, even though 
chemical acidity tests reveal no 
such need. One of these enigmatic 
regions is the Yorkshire wolds, 
where the farmers apply each year 
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thousands of tons of limestone, particularly 
magnesian lime. Yet the number of acid 
fields is estimated by the authorities to be 
fewer probably than 4 per cent. and mostly 
confined to the areas that have been under 
grass for many years. Moreover, the dressings 
of lime on the arable fields, which are estimated 
to contain enough lime for an indefinite period, 
are kept heavy and regular. For these local 
practices, that are out of keeping with the 
recommendations of the soil chemists, there 
are probably local reasons. On the wolds, 
for example, swedes are a favourite crop for 
winter grazing by sheep; and other crucifers, 
also widely grown, are particularly sensitive to 
club root fungus, which is exacerbated by a 
shortage of lime. Also the chalks of the wolds 
are deficient in magnesium, which may account 
for the popularity of magnesian limestone. 


Se 


ER AND LABORIOUS METHOD OF SEALING A SILAGE CLAMP. Bags containing 


carbonate of lime are placed over the clamp, the weather bursts the bags and the lime spreads to form a seal 


13 


LIME ON A PERMANENT PASTURE. The three-ton load of ground limestone can be spread by this power-driven spreader in a quarter of an hour 


One aspect of the great liming programme 
on the farms has been the diminution in the 
incidence of milk fever, particularly among the 
more sensitive breeds, such as the Jersey. I 
know of one pedigree Jersey herd, in the West 
Country, where high yields and heavy butter fat 
have been an object in breeding over a period 
of years, and where milk fever in freshly-calved 
cows had become almost a regular hazard. The 
farm had steep sidelands and lay in a moderate 
rainfall belt, and the land was prone to acidity 
through heavy leaching of the lime. A regular 
liming programme has been followed by a virtual 
disappearance of this deficiency condition in 
the heavy-yielding cows, though the farmer is 
careful not to overlime, which can have a 
serious effect on the availability of the impor- 
tant trace elements, most notably boron and 
manganese. 
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PATCHY START TO GROUSE SHOOTING 


The following summary of reports from 
grouse moors was compiled shortly before the 
shooting season began and has been held up by 
the printing dispute. Readers may be interested 
to see how the expectations and prophecies com- 
pare with actual sport during the opening weeks. 


ROUSE prospects for the shooting season 
Ce that opened yesterday are, as almost 

always, patchy. Some moor-keepers face 
the season with gloom, others with measured 
optimism. In any case, the worst conditions 
usually improve as the weeks go by. Of all 
my long-suffering friends and correspondents 
who annually provide me with food for hope 
and prophecy, I think perhaps the best 
summing-up comes from Sir Francis Grant, 
Bart., of Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, who writes: 


THE LINE OF BUTTS ON A MOOR IN 
A fine summer this year after an unusually wet summer last year has produced very uneven 
prospects for the grouse season which opened yesterday 


“We have had a wonderful spring and 
summer and for all game, except grouse, the 
prospects are rosy. Through no fault of our 
own, or of keepering, grouse prospects are 
moderate this year in parts of the north-east. 
The trouble stems from last winter when we 
had unbroken, and at times very severe, frosts, 
from New Year's Day until February 20, 
without much snow. The consequence was that, 
except in gullies and corries, the hills were 
soon swept bare of snow by the strong north 
wind and the heather was frost-burnt over 
large areas. Those pairs which had staked 
claims on frost-burnt areas soon starved. 
Disease got a grip on them and they either 
died where they were or emigrated and died 
later on neighbouring ground. Pairs whose 
territory was covered in deep snow, and so 
escaped the frost-burn, have done well enough. 

“The season will be uneven, both as between 
moors and between different areas on the same 
moors. However, if the summer continues as 
it has until now, we shall be partly compensated 
by lovely weather, I hope. Young pheasants, 
duck and snipe have done splendidly. And 
partridges? Well, if they don’t make a go of 
it this year, they never will!” 

Mr. Gilbert Brown writes from Strathspey: 

“Throughout Strathspey it can be said 
there was a good stock of grouse left after 
last year’s shoot. The weather during the 
winter months was not really bad, so they 
came through looking very healthy. Game- 
keepers were making up their minds for a 
bumper year, but unfortunately some nests 
had somewhat below the average number of 
eggs expected. They feel, however, that there 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


will be more birds than there have been for 
some years. Young vary in age: on the one 
hand there are birds newly hatched, while on 
the other there are birds big and strong in 
flight. 

“The number of stags killed in Strathspey 
during the past year was 26, which is con- 
siderably less than the previous year; also 
their condition was not up to the usual standard, 
the heaviest being a switch of 16 st. 6 lb. 
There were no outstanding heads, the best 
being a ten-pointer. The length of the horn 
was 31 inches, spread 28 inches, span inside 
254 inches. Girth about 34 inches. The stalker 
considers that the cause of the small number 
of stags killed was the late rutting season, and 
the fact that the stags kept to the high ground. 


THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


When the rutting season did commence, the 
stags lost condition rapidly. 

“Owing to the dry, sunny and warm 
weather, pheasants have done better than for 
many years. Big broods of young birds are a 
common sight, and if the weather does not 
become over-wet and stormy from now onwards, 
there will be a good show in October. 

“Partridges had a bad time last year 
with so much rain. Very few young birds 
survived the wet season, so this reflected on 
the breeding birds for this year. With the 
dry weather they have a better chance now, 
and a few coveys are showing, but it will take 
some time to get back a full stock. The poor 
partridges have a rough time, what with 
intensive cultivation and heavy crops, so 
damaging in a wet season, and continual 
cutting in the grass fields during summer, 
and lastly spraying. It is a wonder any are alive. 

“Rabbits are still being kept in check by 
myxomatosis, but hares are filling the gap.”’ 

From Ormidale, Argyllshire, Mr. D. M. 
Chance writes: “The stock is far better than 
last year and has wintered well, and the 
weather should have been suitable for the 
nesting so we are hoping for a fairly good year.’ 

The Hon. Francis de Moleyns, writing of 
Balnagown, Ross-shire, says: “Prospects have 
never been so good and we left quite a fair 
stock of young birds on the moor last year. 
After prolonged winter frosts we had a very 
early, warm spring, which brought the heather 
on rapidly, and the birds were in grand con- 
dition for early nesting. Subsequently we had 
ideal weather with no storms to decimate the 
young birds as in the past few years. 
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“Our head keeper reports having seem) 1 
bigger coveys than he has ever seen in any rl 
previous year on any moor. The birds are 
now, of course, too matured to be affected b 
any weather conditions, and there is no grouse 
disease on any of our moors, mainly owing te 
their proximity to the sea. We look forware 
with confidence to some really good shooting.” 
Mr. A. Sinclair, of John Dickson and Son 
of Edinburgh, wrote to me some time ag¢ 
with a certain amount of measured optimism 
He is in a particularly good position to colle 
the views of Highland gamekeepers. He said? 
“The dozen or so reports which I have 
had from local gamekeepers give the followi 
picture. Birds wintered well, with little or no 
sign of disease. Clutches were mostly above 
average, but hatching was only average or 
slightly below average. The heather is in good 
condition and young birds are well forward 
“On moors which had a good stock left 
from last year excellent results are expected, 
but unfortunately many moors did not have 
an adequate stock and while an improvement 
is almost certain, thanks to the wonderfu 
weather, it will not be on a par with 1957, 
our last good year. There have been a few 
complaints of bad heather burning and frosted 
heather on the high ground|in Angus. 
“Wild pheasants and duck haye done 
excellently, and gamekeepers are very pleased 
indeed with prospects. Partridges, too, have 
fared very well and on the whole are early.” 
From the Tynninghame estate in East 
Lothian I hear that birds are more plentiful than ~ 
last year and that the coveys are much stronger. 
They have had a good dry summer, with few 
heavy thunderstorms, and birds hatched out 
and grew well. 
Coming farther south, the owner of a 
famous Yorkshire grouse moor tells me that 
weather conditions have been favourable for 
grouse and that the prospects are more hopeful 
than for some years. Young birds are strong 
on the wing and there has been no sign of disease. — 
Prospects are good also on Lord Lonsdale’s 
Shap Moors near Penrith, Cumberland. ‘“We 
had excellent weather during the nesting season ~ 
and for three weeks after the birds had hatched,”’ 
I am told in a letter. 
“Fortunately, we have no disease. One ~ 
of our difficulties these days is the over-stocking ~ 
of the commons with sheep and cattle. Wild 
pheasants have also done extremely well, and 
there have been some good hatches of mallard. 
I am afraid the recent wet weather will have 
affected the partridges to some extent.”’ 
Sir Fergus Graham, Bart., has a much | 
sadder tale to tell on his moors at Netherby — 
in Cumberland. There the prospects of grouse 
are described as “‘very poor.”’ Equally depress- 
ing is the situation on the Barningham Moors 
near Richmond in Yorkshire. The head keeper 
writes to me as follows: 
“Grouse prospects for the coming season, 
I’m afraid, are very poor indeed. The birds — 
were not healthy; they had not got over the | 
very bad weather we had last year. There — 
was a poor stock and many of them died, and 
others left their nests after sitting quite a 
while, which I put down to their being weak 
birds. Some of them lived, but they are a very 
bad colour. There were a few good nests, but the — 
majority were poor. Some hatched all right, but 
we have seen one and two, three and four in 
broods, which is very poor indeed. Broods of 
seven or more are few and far between.” 
Sir John Craster writes from Craster 
Tower, Northumberland: “Very bad reports 
from all over. The position seems to be that 
prolonged frosts kept back the heather growth, 
and the spring drought added to the trouble, 
so that old birds died of starvation. I think 
wild pheasants here should be good, and I have 
never known such fertile eggs; hardly one left 
in any of the nests. 
“Partridges are most disappointing; there 
are far too many barren pairs seen about, and 
the coveys number only about six or eight 
young.” 
Illustration: John Tarlton. 


HEN I was at St. Andrew’s recently a 
man suggested that women’s golf seemed 
rather tame by comparison with that of 

irst-class men. I hastened to disagree, for I 

aave never found it so. The same elements of 

sontest are there; the same strength and weak- 
ess of spirit and the same fascinating studies 
of temperament. The very absence of power, 
which some may find dull, can be a relief in 

[hese days of vast hitting; a ball does not have 

so travel miles for the stroke to be attractive, 

and indeed golfjis more interesting when it does 
aot, for then a greater range of clubs is used. 

Had men been playing the Old Course as it was 

‘during the Commonwealth Tournament the 

majority of the second shots would have been 

struck with pitching clubs. 


A Soothing Interlude 


| Year after year I look forward to the 
women’s championship as a soothing interlude 
amid a succession of masculine events, but this 
summer, owing to the unhappy coincidence of 
tthe Amateur Championship, I was unable to 
see the affair at the Berkshire. There has been 
\ittle opportunity to write of the women golfers 
who, in these present years, deserve our most 
respectful attention. Did they not last autumn 
isuccessfully defend the Curtis Cup—an achieve- 
iment as yet beyond the Walker and Ryder Cup 
teams? And now they have won the Common- 
wealth Tournament in commanding fashion. 
'This was a memorable occasion, but, before 
saying something of it, I must pay belated tri- 
bute to Elizabeth Price, who won the champion- 
ship at the Berkshire. 

The title of runner-up can become unenvi- 
able if repeated several times. When a golfer 
first reaches a national final it is regarded as a 
measure of his progress and a considerable 
achievement, even though he may lose. A 
second failure may also be held to his credit, but 
when a third and a fourth follow, people begin 
to think that this fellow cannot win, forgetting 
how hard it is to reach a final and how few 
golfers ever do out of the thousands who try. 
In the Open Championship the saddest 
instance of all was that of Macdonald Smith, the 
‘Carnoustie man who became one of the great 


A DOG OF MURDERS 


HIS is the second-hand story of a dog of 

murders which was sent to me by an odd 

chance. I had published an illustrated 
letter about a famous stand of redwood trees in 
England. From British Columbia came an 
enquiry about the trees, with an offer of some 
seed. Later the seed arrived, together with a 
dollar bill and a request: ‘“‘Could you buy and 
send mea Roman coin?” Which seemed a trifle 
odd from one who declared himself to be an 
ex-mountie, a pensioned sergeant formerly in 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

I obtained and sent two Constantine coins 
for the dollar, and it transpired that territory in 
Alberta formerly policed by Sergeant Knight 
had overlapped foothills on which I had once 
herded sheep. Soon it was an exchange of “Did 
you know Blank?” mostly with negative 
replies from me; I felt sorry about my “No” 
when it referred to Pi-Tah-Ku-Koo (the Night 
Hawk), one of the Indians on our nearest 
reserve. Then came a long script about the dog 
Fisk, supported by a yellowed news-cutting 
from a Calgary paper. 


First Master Hanged 


John Fisk had been the name of the dog’s 
first owner. In 1912 he was arrested for the 
murder of a rancher, by name Tucker Peach. 
John Fisk’s half-bred collie, barely out of 
pupdom yet already the witness of ‘‘a cold- 
blooded slaying’? (news-cutting), had accom- 
panied his master to gaol. When the master’s 
stay was concluded (at the end of a rope in the 
gaolyard adjoining the police guard-room) the 
dog was given the name Fisk and was adopted 
by a Constable Davis. 

A few months later Davis was sent to 
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STYLISH WOMEN GOLFERS 


By P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


golfers in America. He was twice second, twice 
third, twice fourth and once fifth in a dozen 
years between the wars. That beautiful player 
James Adams was twice runner-up in the Open 
and three times in the match play champion- 
ship, and Charles Stowe, one of the rich charac- 
ters of his generation, lost four national finals 
within three years. These were unhappy dis- 
tinctions, but slight before the record of Miss 
Price, who has lost three English, two British 
and one German championship final. It mat- 
tered not that in three she was beaten by 
Frances Smith, the finest British competitor 
since the war; it seemed that she was con- 
demned for ever to the role of graceful loser. 
Her feelings can be imagined as she became 
two down and two to play against Miss 
McCorkindale at the Berkshire. Surely fortune 
was being too cruel, but fortune for once was 
merciful, Miss Price escaped, won at the 37th 
AAMAAAAAAMAMMMAMawe 


We regret that owing to delay in the post 
Mr. Ward-Thomas’s commentary on the 
Amateurs v. Professionals golf match at 
Southport and Ainsdale has had to be held 
over until next week. 
AMAAAAAAMAMAAMMMMaaam 
and every believer in the fitness of things 
rejoiced. 

Miss Price’s golf, like that of many others, is 
an expression of her personality, infinitely 
serene, poised and pleasant.. Her greatest gift 
has been the ability to play her game on the 
most crucial occasions, and usually opponents 
are worn down by its implacable steadiness, but 
championships are rarely won without aggres- 
sion and attack born of inspiration. These 
things do not often go hand in hand with con- 
sistency, and that perhaps is why Miss Price 
has not won before. 

The Commonwealth Tournament from the 
playing and, from all I heard, the social point of 
view as well was an unqualified success, just as 
its male predecessor had been five years before. 
There was the difference that the British golf 
was resolute in its beginnings and endings. 
Only five games out of 24 were lost, all 
four countries were beaten, and victory was 


By 


intercept two Indians, Running Wolf and 
Weasel Head, alleged to have committed the 
offence of being drunk off the Reserve. The 
Indians were driving in a buckboard when 
Davis, with Fisk, called on them to stop. They 
kept going. Davis spurred his horse into a 
gallop and wheeled him ahead of the Indians’ 
team, to enforce his command. Running Wolf 
reached under his feet, produced a rifle and shot 
Davis dead. Fisk had witnessed his second 
murder. The constable’s body was found by the 
trail-side, without revolver or belt but with 
Fisk, now two years old. 


ma 


Fisk passed to the ownership of a Constable 
Watts, and to the country west of Calgary 
which I myself once knew. For four years he 
was here: assistant gaoler to his owner when 
either of the two cells was occupied, mate for 
meals at the near-by restaurant in the cow- 
town and constant companion on the long 
saddlehorse patrols, anything from 20 to 40 
miles a day. Sometimes the thermometer would 
register 90 in the shade; sometimes 40 below 
zero—or 72 degrees of frost. One day the 
mountie would ride into the forest at the foot 
of the Rockies, where bears might be feeding on 
the raspberries and there were moose beside the 
rivers. Another day the patrol would be across 
the barer downlike hills, the cattle and cowboy 
country that was slowly and reluctantly being 
changed into sheep ranches. Here many herds of 
horses grazed, eagles mewed overhead and a 
rider might see prowling coyotes and a very few 
coveys of prairie chicken and perhaps that 
plaintive, snipe-like plover, the oddly-named 
killdeer. One year Christmas dinner was in the 
bush—rabbit and flapjacks or unleavened pan- 
cakes. Such were the normal days of Fisk. 
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absolute. Its foundation lay on the gentle 
but adamant Frances Smith and Jeanette 
Robertson, whose foursome play every morn- 
ing was superb. Even the one day of unspeak- 
able vileness—driving rain on a cold east wind 
—was almost welcome. It made the back- 
ground for a wonderful example of accurate, 
beautifully controlled golf by these two against 
Canada, the strongest of the visitors. 

Only a few of them had ever played the 
Old Course before. I remember two of the 
Australians, Pat Borthwick and Joan Fletcher, 
in a match agdinst Scotland nine years ago, 
but for the others, as for all strangers, it must 
have been a rare experience, sometimes enchant- 
ing, occasionally alarming, even frustrating, but 
never tedious. Several of them played impres- 
sively. Mrs. Streit, the perpetual Canadian 
champion, who as Miss Stewart won the 
British title some years ago and has since been 
American champion, is one of the most accom- 
plished woman players in the world. Few have 
approached her class in technique and character 
since the war. Her swing is a marvel of control, 
rhythm and firmness for a tiny person with 
small, delicate hands, and her command of 
shots is unsurpassed among amateurs. 


Slow Greens 


If one reason could be given for the British 
supremacy it was their putting on the great 
double greens, which were unconscionably slow. 
Year by year the Old Course seems more inland 
in character, and it was sad to see how coarse 
much of the grass had become. Many of the 
visitors found the greens eternally baffling, and 
any golfer who has known what it is like to lose 
confidence on them can imagine how some of 
the women despaired. The British putted 
steadily throughout the week, particularly Mrs. 
Smith and Miss Robertson, who contributed 
eleven of the side’s nineteen points. Mrs. Smith 
won all her eight matches and Miss Robertson 
lost only one. This was a great performance 
and these two, together with Miss Price, Mrs. 
Bonallack, when she returns to the fold of 
competition, and probably Miss Jackson, should 
again be a formidable nucleus for the Curtis 
Cup match next May. 


J. D. U. WARD 


There came another abnormal day. A 
certain Joe Sokaloff, accompanied by another 
bandit, shot and killed the paymaster of the 
local cement company. The killer, with the 
swag, boarded a freight train and headed for 
Calgary. Constable Watts, searching the train, 
found Sokaloff in a box-car, with an automatic 
in his hand. It is proverbial that the mounties 
get their men, and Watts got his—with the 
assistance of Fisk. During the few moments 
that the cursing Sokaloff fumbled with a jammed 
safety-catch, Fisk laid hold of a leg: he had 
become a police dog indeed. But for this inter- 
vention, he might quite well have been witness 
of a third murder. 


Confined Without Barracks 

This is not fiction: Fisk wasn’t perfect. 
The tattered cutting from the Calgary paper 
(undated but evidently of about June 20, 1919) 
sentimentalised about “‘the faithful canine’ and 
his “‘trusty legs and age-worn eyes” gazing on 
“the faithful officers of the law,’”’ but Sergeant 
Knight preferred to recall a time when Fisk, 
thinking that one of the police cats needed 
exercise, pursued her three times over and 
through a newly-planted flower bed within the 
barracks just when the Superintendent was 
inspecting. Confined without barracks was the 
sentence. 

It would be good to conclude with a story 
of Fisk deflecting a grizzly from a murderous 
charge. But the truth is that Fisk, when aged, 
was taken to Calgary; and he was too deaf and 
too blind to develop traffic-sense appropriate to 
the new environment. The dog of the foothill 
murders, the dog of the long, lonely patrols, 
came to the same sadly unheroic end as many 
hundreds of town dogs. 
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LISTENING TO THE NIGHTINGALE 


‘ ,' JERE unexpected staff changes pending? 
Was an emergency meeting of the 
Governors to be called? ‘‘The head- 
master wants you on the telephone,’’ read the 
message. Puzzled I lifted the receiver and was 
startled when he asked: ‘“What time do you go 
to bed? Would half past ten to-night be too 
late to call for you?” 

Then he explained. Along the lane where 
the holly trees bend before the winds, not many 
hundreds of yards beyond our new secondary 
school, one could listen to the nightly song of 
birds that were worth going far to hear. “Two 
of them,” he said, toad otters joining in half a 
mile away.”’ 

Even as the moon rose behind the silver 
birches whose boughs were faintly reflected in 
the waters of the small garden pool, we left the 
house and hurried along the still silent road 
towards the school. A ‘parents’ meeting had 
long ago ended. The company of seventy, their 
minds full of the problems of growing up, had 
dispersed to the farms and cottages of the 
neighbourhood. Now, standing in the play- 
ground of the darkened school, we could hear 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


an occasional chuckle, and strangely stirred 
by the haunting flutelike notes of the high- 
pitched crescendo. 

Nor did we feel in any way disappointed 
when a few far-carrying notes lacked the pure 
tone of the blackbird or throstle, or the cheerful 
rhythm of the blackcap’s song. I usually 
nod my head in agreement when people say, 
“No nightingale is quite the equal of the 
blackbird as a singer.’”’ Yet listening to the 
chorus of nightingales through this past warm 
spring formed an experience that could never 
pall. 

The last London train thundered through 
the valley. The moon drifted higher in the sky. 
“Morning assembly is in only a few hours.”’ 
We could not wait for the singers to tire. 
Slowly we returned to the car, pausing for a 
moment as a cock pheasant uttered a series of 
raucous calls that almost drowned the song 
of another nightingale singing in a wood to the 
north. 

Back home I lingered on the doorstep for a 
minute or two listening to the chorus of birds on 
the distant boundaries of the woods. For 


“OUR ENGLISH NIGHTINGALES USUALLY SEEM TO PREFER THE TANGLED 
THICKETS, HEDGEROWS AND NEGLECTED CORNERS ” 


no sounds but the raucous calling of tawny owls 
and then, to our delight, the song I had 
travelled three miles to hear. 

“Another three hundred yards and then 
we can quietly park the car on the grass verge.” 
The engine was switched off, the car doors 
gently closed and without another word we 
walked down the road, the faint crunching of 
our footsteps swamped by the flood of song 
from the nightingales. 

“We can walk quite near,’’ murmured my 
companion. Nor was it necessary, as in the 
presence of so many wary birds, to keep on 
walking. This nightingale had no ear for 
human intruders. Amid the tangled network 
of thorn and holly in the shadow of tall oaks 
and young hazel stammers, he uttered a 
succession of brisk, piercing notes that were 
promptly echoed by a rival farther down the 
valley, 

The minutes passed and we remained 
within ten yards of our nightingale, excited by 
the swift rush of bubbling notes punctuated by 


a moment I recalled the evening when I 
heard the nightingale for the first time. In the 
Midland mining valley where I lived, there were 
few opportunities to hear these birds, only the 
bolder pioneers venturing far north of the 
Trent. 

There came a day, however, when a pair 
were reported in the oddly named Golden 
Valley in Derbyshire. The blacksmith told the 
doctor. The doctor, preferring a horse and trap 
to a car, guided his mare to the vicarage 
and the village inn and broadcast the news. 
For a night or two the excitements of whip- 
pet racing and pigeon fancying were forgot- 
ten. Men listened earnestly and critically as 
they did when the parish choir performed The 
Messiah. 

Then one day a south country cottage on 
the edge of a wood came on to the market. 
“There are nightingales nesting in the garden,”’ 
said the voice on the long-distance telephone. 
That really settled it. A few days later the 
cottage was ours. Soon I lay in bed listening 
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with wonder and delight to the nightly chorus 
of the birds. Two years later our nightingales 
left us in the autumn and never came back. A 
pair across the lane disappeared when the 
lengthening stems of hazel and apple dimmed 
the light. 

By then I had discovered how sensitive are 
nightingales to subtle changes in their habitat. 
I tried, not altogether with success, to under- 
stand the complex factors which attract the 
birds to one site and not to another. Though 
not slow to ascend 3,000 feet or even twice as 
high in southern Europe, our English 
nightingales usually seem to prefer the tangled 
thickets, hedgerows and neglected corners in 
fairly low-lying moist places, perhaps where ivy 
and elder flourish or where past disturbance — 4 
of the ground has stimulated the growth of” A 
nettles. 

One frequently finds a small woodland pool 
near the copse or spinney where they choose to 
nest; and, while they are strangely indifferent — 
to traffic or frequent passers-by—for they often __ 
favour undergrowth near a road—lI fancy they | 
share with bullfinches a liking for the brambles 
which hinder the progress of small mammals in ~ 
search of nests. 

Obviously they welcome oakwoods stripped 
by the caterpillars of Tortrix viridana, which are” | 
so eagerly gulped down by the four’or five | 
nestlings. Beetles and spiders are eaten, and 
so at that season of the year are the pupe of 
ants. An elder bush rich in tempting fruits. is” 
often welcomed in the territory, and last spring | 
I suspected that their song gained in vigour | 
when earthworms and other ground prey were 
abundant. 

They also sang much more, of course, when _ 
stimulated by the presence of rivals. As long 
ago as 1622, the naturalist Olina observed that 
“it is proper to the nightingale to seize upon 
one place as its freehold, into which it will not 
admit any other nightingale but its mate.’’ The 
great John Ray, in 1678, pointed out that these 
birds flourished in the south of England, but 
were exceedingly rare in the north. He noted 
the nightingale’s liking for “‘cool or shady places © 
where there are little rivulets of water, quick-set 
hedges, small groves and bushes,” but regretted 
that he could not remember all he had learned 
about these migrants. Thus he failed to com- 
ment on Neckam’s statement, in the 12th 
century, that nightingales sing on the English 
banks of the Severn, but are reluctant to fly 
westwards into Wales. 

Yet when all is said and done, we still know 
far too little about the precise needs of the 
nightingale. What degree of sunlight and shade 
do they favour? Is it significant that the nest, 
built by the hen amid the twitch and nettles, | 
frequently lies on a foundation of dead oak © 


Cae 


leaves? What prompts their apparent liking for Ti 


the sedges, 
nest? 

One could spend a long time asking such 
questions. When nightingales suddenly desert 
a territory, there are often tribes of woodmice or — 
brown rats which may well deserve the blame. 
Are not the grey squirrels even more of a 
menace? And, increasingly, the official mind? 

Their favourite nesting site in Northamp- 
tonshire has been shattered by a bulldozer 
employed to wage war on rabbits. The 
roadside haunt of successive generations of 
Sussex nightingales has lately been destroyed 
when, in carrying out a road improvement 
scheme, it was decided to “tidy up’ by 
hacking down a few trees and burning the 
bushes. The same tale can be told from a score | 
of counties. 

That is one reason why, through weeks 
of high summer, I long to discover how 
to turn my garden into a sanctuary for night- 
ingales. A little more pruning? A more re- 
strained use of the sickle? Some day, perhaps, 
I shall know. Meanwhile I am grateful to those 
who, like the headmaster, ring up in the weeks 
of early summer and say: “‘What time do you 
go to bed? Would half-past ten be too late to 
call for you?” 


when seeking materials for the 


1 WONDER how long it has been since we had 
a I a completely sunny Cowes Week such as we 
4 had this year. I certainly can’t remem- 
jber such a week, starting from 1929. 

We had burning sunshine. Faces were 
burnt a brick-colour (jeers about ‘‘expensive 
complexions’’) ; noses, which caught the sun from 
all angles, were quite scorched and even raw. 
The pretty girls who came out sailing lay basking 
‘jon the decks as we waited fora wind. A splendid, 
Mediterranean, effervescence in the whole air of 
jthe place. Gay, clear colours in a brilliant light. 
\Forgotten (bravely) were the heavy dank 

woollens and clumsy clothes. Even the most 
improbable chaps wore shorts. Forgotten— 
almost—the oilskins, but that is going too far! 
One never dare leave them behind! 

i Mistrustful as ever, the Solent hands knew 
that sooner or later in the day—later, this year 
)—a westerly would pick up and give us our 
jsailing. And with the westerly would come the 


By REGINALD BENNETT 


anchors again, with every bit of rope in the ship 
bent on, and there you would stay, with 200 feet 
of rope humming tautly in the current. 

The later classes were luckier. Perhaps by 
then the little westerly air had begun to lift the 
idle flags and drift the gun-smoke gently away. 
I know that the elegant Redwings swept over 
the line on Tuesday with the first of a delightful 
breeze and had a lovely sail all round the course, 
while the poor chaps who had started east- 
wards round the Wight for the Britannia Cup, 
three and a half hours before, were poised in 
still life over the Ryde Middle all the morning. 

Cowes was at its loveliest, but perhaps at 
its wickedest, in this blissful weather when tides 
were all too strong for the wind. It was a far 
cry from the usual plunging and crashing. 

Such was the atmosphere of Cowes Week, 
1959. The function itself has been described as 


a 
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COWES AT ITS LOVELIEST 


race on Thursday that provided the spectacle 
surpassing all others. The weather was typical 
of most days, starting dull and still with a cool 
from the north. After a turn round the Ryde 
Middle and the Brambles in a fluky air and 
turning tide, the vast concourse went hurtling 
down the West Channel on the gathering 
momentum of the'ebb, while the sun streamed 
down and ate up the remains of the breeze. The 
fleet broke up into sections, we in Captain 
Morgan Giles’s sleek new Clarion being engaged 
in a predominantly naval battle with Captains 
Malleson in Bacchante, Ratsey in Evenlode and 
Illingworth in Myth of Malham, together with 
an assortment of French and Swedish visitors. 
Spinning down towards the Needles we never 
quite lost steerage-way but had the usual hard 
sail-trimming that feeble catspaws always bring 
—until we reached the foaming Lymington Spit 
buoy, where numerous victims retired after 
more or less rousing contacts with it. 


RACING FOR THE MORSON CUP DURING COWES WEEK. Harpy (H.M.S. Dryad), Sardonyx (Mr. Harold Edwards) and Princeza 
(Mr. Lewis Kitcat) in the handicap race for cruising yachts of 25 ft. R.O.R.C. rating and under 32 ft. 


crisp little Solent seas—trampled down as we 
reached or ran, but whipping in spray across deck 
and cockpit as we came to the wind round Old 
Castle buoy or the West Ryde Middle, for that 
last slashing beat back to Cowes. 

This year, as the lovely days followed one 
another, perhaps the afternoon south-westerly 
was just that little bit milder. A rail-down 
breeze, perhaps, by teatime; but not a real 
whistling one that knocked you about. Still, 
it was enough to spray you all over and to wet 
the deck you were going to sit on when you 
went about. So oilskins it was, or some clothes 
to dry before the morrow! 

This year, too, the classes starting later in 
the day—the smaller classes—had the better 
time. The still mornings, when the whole 
Solent poured swiftly and smoothly to east or 
to west, were no good at all for sailing. 
Class after class came to the starting-line, 
dropped anchor, and just sat there with the 
water sluicing by while the guns ashore boomed 
away and the shore became wreathed in pale 
‘blue smoke—especially when there was a 
Birthday Salute of twenty-one guns as an extra. 
Anchors were pulled up only if the tide was 
going your way, to be dropped again at the first 
turning mark. Then, in the bottomless pit by 
the East Gurnard buoy, down would go all the 


“quiet,” but there can be no doubt at all that 
the fleets of boats were better filled out than 
ever before. The absence of the Royal patronage 
this year undoubtedly made the whole show 
seem relatively headless; but the sailing people 
at least were just as hard at it as ever, even if 
the crowds on shore lost something of the 
glamour and splendour they had hoped for. The 
social functions were as rollicking as ever, and 
guests of honour everywhere were Mrs. Palmer’s 
party from Oyster Bay, those pillars of Sea- 
wanhaka and the New York Yacht Club, who 
included the Willets Meyers and the Dickersons. 

The greatest foreign representation, apart 
from Monsieur Mantout’s new Dragon Rumba II 
and some others, was in the large cruiser class. 
Here some really powerful entries from Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden, Holland, France and America 
—fine boats, smart and new—were contend- 
ing for the great trophies such as the Britannia 
Cup and the New York Yacht Club Cup, and for 
the Admiral’s Cup, that aggregate of five 
awards of which the Fastnet and Channel races 
are the other two. By the end of the week, when 
the Fastnet Race fleet streamed away into the 
blue, the Dutch team were neck-and-neck with 
the British boats and the Fastnet result alone 
would decide the outcome. 

It was the New York Yacht Club Cup’s 


Now, of course, the light southerly that was 
ushering in the faithful south-wester was too 
weak to hold us against the tide. A few for- 
tunate souls slid round up-tide of the buoy and 
slanted over to the New Forest shore, to sneak 
warily up the mud-flats and dodge the tide. The 
rest of us had to kedge or to reach across-tide to 
Yarmouth, there to start a nerve-racking rock- 
dodging progress along the Island _ shore. 
Clarion found herself in good company, among 
most of the biggest in the fleet, running patiently 
over a racing foul tide and gaining nothing by 
the shore. 

Came the south-wester, however, too late 
to help us across to the Lymington side, and the 
two great fleets set their variegated spinnakers 
and pushed over the tide along the rival shores. 
As we progressed, other lesser fleets got the 
breeze too and sidled across to join us. Alas! 
the north shore boats got what they desired and 
crossed over at Cowes ahead of us all, while the 
dazzling scene of scores of boats wing and wing 
delighted the watchers on shore. 

Summer lasted the whole week through. No 
gales, no hurricanes, no rain and precious little 
cloud. Lovely! And if the racing was fluky and 
tide-torn, never mind; it was wonderfully hot. 
The year 1959 will be remembered as remarkable 
for the sheer pleasure of being afloat. 
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1.—HIGHCLERE CASTLE, NEAR NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE, FROM THE EAST. The sensational transformation of a plain Grecian 


mansion carried out by Sir Charles Barry in 1842 


HIGHCLERE CASTLE, HAMPSHIRE—II 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF CARNARVON co 


In 1842 the exterior of Highclere, near Newbury, Berkshire, was completely remodelled by Sir Charles Barry, and it remains one of the most 


important of his works. 


ANDWICHED between the patrician ele- 
S gance of late Georgian days and the deep 

seriousness of the high Victorians, the 
1830s and ’40s have a quality of their own which 
is hard to describe but is instantly and 
easily recognisable whenever met. It was a 
romantic age, but its romanticism was softer 
than that of the previous generation. Gone 
were the nightmare imaginings of Fuseli, the 
folie de gyandeur of the builders of Fonthill and 
the great baronial mansions, the hysterical 
gloom of the Byronic hero; instead its favourite 
poems were the limpid and at times saccharine 
melodies of Tom Moore, its favourite pictures 
the gentle genve studies of Wilkie and Mulready, 
and perhaps its most typical figure the dandy, 
with his waxed moustaches, curly hair and 
impossibly tiny waist. At home every year Lady 
Blessington brought out her Book of Beauty, in 
which pictures of sweet and simpering ladies of 
fashion alternated with keepsakes, jokes and 


2.—THE SOUTH FRONT. 


anagrams; abroad, encouraged by the post- 
Napoleonic peace, a swarm of travellers pene- 
trated to the remoter fringes of Europe, and 
brought back sketch-books filled with soft water- 
colours of ruins and mountains, or of beggars 
and bandits who look undeniably picturesque 
but never, somehow, dangerous. 

The third Earl of Carnarvon was both a 
poet and a traveller, in a way very typical of 
his age. He travelled extensively in North 
Africa, Spain, Portugal and Greece; in addition 
to several travel books he wrote The Moor, a 
poem in six cantos, and in 1828 his tragedy Don 
Pedro King of Castile was produced at the 
Drury Lane Theatre. In 1833 he succeeded to 
the earldom and to a Highclere that, in its 
correct and somewhat frigid classicism, was the 
antithesis of the romantic prettiness that his 
generation admired. It is scarcely surprising 
that he decided to remodel the house, and in 
1838 called in Sir Charles Barry, the most 


The carcass of the old house is still all there beneath the Victorian outer skin 


By MARK GIROUARD 


Between 1860 and about 1900 the interior also was gradually redecorated in a variety of styles 


popular and fashionable architect of the age, 
who had just won the competition for the 
building of the new Houses of Parliament. 

Barry had made his reputation by intro- 
ducing a new and richer version of Italian 
architecture to England, and already, at 
Trentham in Staffordshire, had shown his 
ability to give a face-lift to what would have 
been thought at the time a gaunt Georgian 
barracks. He now prepared to perform a 
similar operation at Highclere. Here the main 
decorative elements of the 2nd Earl’s house, the 
big groups of pilasters at the corners and the 
Ionic portico in the centre, had been placed in 
distinct separation from one another, isolated 
by stretches of plain undecorated wall. This 
kind of composition, typical of what is known 
as the neo-Classical style, filled the early Vic- 
torians with distaste; Barry’s son, in his 
biography of his father, called the old High- 
clere an example of the “‘comparative flatness 
and insipidity of bare classi- 
cism.’’ What they liked was a 
house which gave an effect of 
all-over richness with no indi- 
vidual feature standing out 
too distinctively from the rest; 
Barry captured the architec- 
tural market by providing 
this better than anyone else, 
and he set about providing it 
at Highclere. But it took him 
three efforts before he pro- 
duced a scheme rich enough 
to satisfy his client. His three 
different sets of designs, made 
in 1838, 1840 and 1842, are 
still preserved at Highclere, 
though unfortunately none of 
his letters or accounts seems 
to have survived. 

The first scheme is dated 
May 22, 1838, on the plans 
and elevations, but is best 
illustrated by two charming 
water-colour perspectives 
(Fig. 3), perhaps by Barry’s 
draughtsman, Thomas Allom. 
They show the house trans- 
formed into something resem- 
bling Barry’s Italianate work 
at Trentham Park. The 
groups of Doric pilasters are 
still there; but they have lost 
their isolation and are linked 
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early Victorian. The windows are joined to one 
another horizontally and vertically by mould- 
ings and panels; the fagades are thickly scat- 
tered, and at skyline level encrusted with 
ornament; and as a result the house has a net- 
like and almost lacy quality which makes it 
seem to shimmer with movement, an effect 
which is considerably increased by the shallow 
bowls of light and shade provided by the 
alcoves on the tower and east front. 

This fondness for intricate and all-over 
ornament was very typical of the period, as is 
clearly shown by the type of building that was 
then admired: the more elaborate late Gothic 
buildings of northern France or Belgium, and 
the intricate honeycomb decoration of the 
Alhambra in Spain, both of which were im- 
mensely popular targets of Early Victorian 
water-colourists. It is interesting to read that 
the architecture which really struck Barry— 
much more than that of Greece and Rome— 
when he toured Europe and the near East as 
a young man was that of Egypt, where every 
inch of wall and column is covered with shallow 
incised decoration. ““The impression made on 


3—BARRY’S FIRST SCHEME FOR 
/REMODELLING THE HOUSE, MADE 
| IN 1838 


‘together by rows of pilaster strips which run all 
|the way round the house. Both wall-surfaces 
and skyline have been enriched, the former by 
jthe supplying of elaborate rustication and of 
|pediments to the first-floor windows, the latter 
|by the addition of little Italianate turrets to the 
main block and of a towered orangery at one 
corner. 

But Lord Carnarvon clearly wanted some- 
thing richer still, and to gratify him Barry, in 
his second and third designs, abandoned 
Italianate for what he called Anglo-Italian, 
iby which he meant the Elizabethan and 
| Jacobean styles. This change of style enabled 
‘him to apply ornament and incident, in the 
form of turrets, towers, obelisks, strapwork, 
enriched pilasters, carved panels under the 
| windows and so on, to an extent which allowed 
a general effect far richer than anything he had 
so far done in the Italian line. These two sets 
of designs (the second one similar to, but 
slightly more elaborate than, the first) are dated 
May, 1840, and February, 1842, the final form 
of the great tower was decided on later still, 
and its foundation stone was laid by Lord 
‘Carnarvon’s son, Lord Porchester (later Colonial 
‘Secretary and Viceroy of Ireland) on June 24, 
his eleventh birthday. A large and enthusiastic 
audience watched the ceremony; according to 
his father: ‘‘people crowded up from Newbury 4.—THE LIBRARY, ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF OPULENT VICTORIAN 
and the country about it, and what I did not CLASSICISM 
expect, many people, particularly those who 
had remembered the family for years, were a 
good deal affected by it and tears were standing 
in many eyes.” The remodelling was only skin 
deep; the old Highclere (which was of brick) is 
still all there behind the new stone outer crust, 
and according to Barry’s son not only were the 
main walls preserved, with (other than the 
building of the tower) scarcely any extensions 
of the building or plan, but even the secondary 
features were not altered: ‘“‘in no case was the 
level of any floor or the opening of a window 
changed.” 

The younger Barry goes on to say of his 
father that “the building thus transformed was 
one of his favourite works,’’ and Highclere is 
certainly one of the most successful of early- 
Victorian houses. Barry might call its style 
Anglo-Italian, but in fact, like many other 
Victorian buildings, it is a long way from an 
academic imitation; and although it is possible 
to trace some of its features back to Elizabethan 
and Jacobean sources, the final effect is quite 
unlike that of any house of that date. In its 
main outlines, for instance, it is: somewhat 
reminiscent of the Elizabethan Wollaton Hall, 
near Nottingham, for both houses have four 
corner turrets, a great central tower and a 
recessed front, and are decorated with alcoves 
and ornamented pilasters. But the proportions 
at Highclere are quite different, with towers 
much slenderer than anything the Elizabethan 
would have used in a similar position; and, above 


all, the facades are modelled in a way peculiarly 5.—THE LIBRARY SEEN FROM ITS SOUTH END 
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6.—NAPOLEON’S 


him,” says his son, “by the mixture of general 
grandeur of outline and dimensions with profuse 
richness of detail was never effaced.’’ In fact 
the facades of the Houses of Parliament, on 
which he was working at the same time as he 
designed Highclere, have a system of grid-like 
and encrusted decoration, leaving no plain wall 
spaces, which is exactly similar to that em- 
ployed at Highclere, though carried out in 
Gothic rather than “‘Anglo-Italian’”’ idiom; and 
in the same way at Bridgewater House Barry 
managed to transmute Italian Renaissance 
architecture into something as similarly and 
elaborately early Victorian. 

The visitor who, his appetite inflamed by 
the Barry splendours of the exterior of High- 
clere, expects a similarly rich feast within, has 
a disappointment awaiting him. There is 
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nothing of Barry’s inside the house, and indeed 
the interior is (with the exception of one room) 
notably below the level of the exterior. Barry 
had in fact prepared designs for an overpower- 
ingly rich and Victorian-Italianate central hall 
to go with the 1840-2 scheme, and a rather 
soberer hall, in his Reform Club style, for the 
scheme of 1838. But—whether it be that the 
money ran out, or Barry and Lord Carnarvon 
quarrelled, or operations were cut short by Lord 
Carnarvon’s death in 1850—nothing was done. 
It was left to Lord Carnarvon’s son, the 4th 
Earl, after his marriage in 1860, to take on 
where his father had left off. 

Barry had died in the same year; and the 
4th Earl went instead to Thomas Allom, a man 
who was better known as an illustrator and 
architectural draughtsman than as an architect. 


A ia ae 


(Right) 7—THE PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR 


He had produced a whole series of topographical 
picture-books, covering subjects ranging from 
the counties of England to Constantinople; and 
he was much in demand by other architects 
when they wanted attractive water-colour 
drawings made of their designs. He had worked 
in this.way for Barry, producing a series of 
water-colours of the Houses of Parliament 
which had been much admired; and it was no 
doubt his connection with Barry which got him 
the Highclere commission. In 1862 he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy an Interior of the Hall 
at Highclere Castle, on which the Civil Engineer 
and Architect's Journal commented: “An 
artistic composition, if we regard only the 
general effect. A close scrutiny betrays mani- 
fold questionable details.’’ Their critic spoke 
with justification: for when translated from 


8 and 9.—THE STAIRCASE AND THE SALOON, BOTH DECORATED BY THOMAS ALLOM ABOUT 1862 


\\llom’s pretty water-colour into the reality of 
second-rate stucco (Fig. 9), the bastard Gothic 
of the hall (generally known as the saloon) had 
i very gimcrack effect. The vaguely Jacobean 
\letailing of the staircase (Fig. 8), also by Allom, 
|s perhaps not much better: but here the effect 
|s better than that of the saloon, partly because 
the varnish was scraped from the woodwork 
joetween the wars, and partly because of the 
portraits, sculpture and tapestry. Particularly 
(harming is the marble childhood group of Lord 
Porchester (later the 4th Earl) and his sister 
\Lady Evelyn, sculptured by the Italian Tenerani 
pt Rome in 1839. 

| In contrast to the saloon and staircase the 
igreat chocolate) and gold library (Figs. 4 and 5) 
jat Highclere is one of the noblest of Victorian 
jrooms: it is club room architecture of the best 
variety and has that rich plumminess and 
masculine opulence which the Victorians could 
produce better than any others. But it is not 
clear who is responsible for its decoration. 
There are various designs for redecorating the 
two rooms of which it is comprised made by 
Thomas Allom, but they all envisage using 
them as a drawing-room and billiard-room, and 
the only part of the scheme which survives 
to-day is the screen of columns between the 
morth and south halves of the library. At the 
morth end are two pieces of furniture of some 
interest, the desk and chair of Napoleon I; the 
arms of the latter are heavily scored with a 
penknife, presumably by the emperor himself 
in moments of boredom or perplexity. 

Over the fireplace in the south library hangs 
Romney’s portrait of the Ist Earl of Carnarvon; 
but the majority of the portraits at Highclere 
are concentrated in the dining-room (Fig. 10). 
Here are another portrait of the Ist Earl, over 
the fireplace, painted by Gainsborough but 
considerably enlarged by Gilbert Stuart; many 
Herbert family portraits, including some fine 
‘Lelys; and one of the several versions of Van 
Dyck’s famous Charles I on Horseback, bought 
by the 3rd Earl from an old Wiltshire manor 
house which was about to be demolished, and 
thought to be a copy by Old Stone. 


11.-THE MUSIC-ROOM, A VICTORIAN MAKE-U 
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10.—THE DINING-ROOM 


The rooms at Highclere are of curiously 
mixed styles; and the musi¢-room, drawing- 
room and entrance hall are quite different not 
only from the saloon and library but also from 
one another. The music-room (Fig. 11) is an 
odd example of 18th-century fragments made 
up in Victorian times: long strips of embroidery 
alternate with rather engaging painted panels, 
said to have been brought from Italy. The 
adjoining drawing-room was redecorated by 
the 5th Earl, the great Egyptologist and 


discoverer of Tutankhamun’s tomb, about 1900, 
and is a late example of the Victorian Rococo 
style. In complete contrast is the hall (Fig. 12), 
for this is serious and solid Gothic revival work, 
and could be by Sir Gilbert Scott, who rebuilt 
the church at Highclere in 1870 at the 4th 
Earl’s expense. With its gleaming encaustic- 
tiled floor and scholarly stone rib-vaulting it is 
very different from the stucco Gothic of the 
adjoining saloon and adds the final touch to 
the variety of Highclere. 


P OF 18th-CENTURY FRAGMENTS. (Right) 12—GOTHIC REVIVAL WORK OF 
ABOUT 1870 IN THE HALL 
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FROM CHINA TO EUROPE AND BACK | 


By FRANK DAVIS 
B: the more austere standards of connoisseurship the 


porcelain horse and rider of Fig. 1, epitomising 
as it does the taste of the 18th century for some- 
thing colourful and quaint from the Far East, rather 
than of real sculptural quality, can be labelled degenerate. 
3ut there is no reason why a potter should be ever- 
lastingly solemn, and his beautiful material lends itself 
marvellously well to gaiety. It is not merely that he 
can play with all the colours of the rainbow—or, perhaps, 
I should say, could do so by the 18th century—but that 
the smooth bright quality of the porcelain itself somehow 
demands a smooth bright wit on the part of the modeller. 
This was a secret well understood in Europe by 
such gifted men as Kaendler at Meissen and Bustelli at 
Nymphenburg, and equally so by the unknown respons- 
ible a the butter-wouldn’t-melt-in-my-mouth lady of 
Fig. 1, with whom her Mongolian pony is clearly of one 
mind in treading softly along life’s highway. But, 
perhaps, I am being fanciful; anyway, this is a rare figure 
from the mid 18th century for which someone paid £250 
at Sotheby’s in spite of some restorations. The colours 
are the full famille rose palette, the pony dappled pink 
and puce with grey mane and tail and with orange 
harness. The lady wears an embroidered deep-sleeved 
robe in orange, green, puce and gilding over a blue 
pleated skirt. T he reverse is unpainted and not modelled. 
Figs. 2 and 3 are from Staffordshire: salt-glaze 
pottery, not porcelain, and they are first-class examples 
of Staffordshire’s reply during the 25 years from about 
1745 onwards first to the competition of imports from 
China and second to that of the Meissen factory, which, it 
has to be remembered, was the only factory in Europe 
to make true porcelain—i.e. hard paste—in commercial 
quantities for many years. As more and more people 
took to tea drinking and “‘a dish of tay”? became some- 
thing of a social occasion, the demand for something 
which would be agreeable and gay and at the same time 
would stand up to hot water became insistent. Stafford- 
shire’s solution was this salt-glaze: pottery which could 
take enamel colours and was less liable to disaster than 
the tin-enamelled wares (so called Delft) which were 
Europe’s first answer to the challenge of porcelain; salt- 
glaze was only finally put out of “the market by the 
cream-ware of Josiah Wedgwood. 
Whether painted with naive little flowers and groups 
of an obvious European type, or, as in the plate, with a 
curious bogus-Chinese scene, it is attractive by reason of 
of its rather rustic simplicity and the soft glowing colour 
of the enamels. The plate (Fig. 3) is a particularly 
unusual amalgam of moulded sprays of flowers with 
a singularly un-Chinese woman in the centre being 
handed a tray by a serving-man on his knees; above 
is a butterfly, and at the lady’s feet a spider. The 
colours are very pretty indeed—pale turquoise, manga- 1.—MONGOLIAN PONY AND RIDER IN 18th-CENTURY FAMILLE ROSE 
nese, blue, pink and green. The teapot of Fig. 2 is painted PORCELAIN. 11} ins. high, on a marble base, £250 


2.—STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZE TEAPOT. “Staffordshire’s reply from 1745 onwards to the competition of imports from China.” 
4} ins. high, £48. (Right) 3.—SALT-GLAZE PLATE. In turquoise, manganese, blue, pink and green. 9} ins. high, £175 


d engraved Humpen, 10 ins. high, 55 gns. 


| either side with a shepherd, holding a crook, 
ated beside his girl, both of them in their 
inday best. The girl has a basket of fruit on 
jv arm; on each side are sprays of daisies and 
ses, in pink, blue, yellow and gilding. The 
pot sold for £48, the plate—a considerable 
nity—for £175. 
| Among numerous other salt-glaze pieces in 
lis sale, a pierced fruit basket with double 
ipe-twist handles made £21. The same price 
paid for a mug, enamelled in pink, yellow, 
een and red with a girl in a landscape among 
es and bushes, while a square inkwell dated 
45 realised £50; a little heart-shaped, so called 
ers’ teapot £48, a small coffee pot, pear 
aped and grey in colour £16. 
Some pleasant examples of early—and not 
early—glass turned up in a minor sale at 
aristie’s some time ago, and seem worth 
cording here if only to show that one can 
equently find unusual things without having 
» think in four figures. A set of eight goblets, 
ie bowls engraved in the traditional fashion 
ith a moth and double-budded rose spray—the 
oth signifying the end of Jacobite hopes— 


ould seem to be reasonable at 26 guineas to the 


out supporter of either Stuart or Hanoverian 
‘ig. 4A); nor, at that price, would one worry 
vermuch whether each one was original. 

The cylindrical glass—4B—Humpen—is 
th-century German, enamelled with Christ 
id a worshipper and engraved with texts 
om the Bible. The engraved lettering to my 
ind is more interesting than the enamelling. 
his sold for 55 guineas. 4C is a Dutch glass 
yblet of about 1720, engraved with a coat-of- 
ms, with a folded foot and hexagonal baluster 
em. It went for 13 guineas. 

A very unusual set of torchéres—unusual at 
ry rate to English eyes—attracted many eyes 
- Christie’s some time ago. There were four 
them, and I would wager that not more than 
1e in a hundred of us would pay a great deal 
- attention to them if we saw them in some 
untry antique shop. Herewith one of them 
‘ig. 5). The four were bought for Italy— 
1eir country of origin—at 540 guineas. They 
ere in the company of several other similarly 
orid pieces, and the more closely one looked 
- them the more one admired the crisp precise 
iwving of foliage, fruit and scrolls and the 
aturally rhythmic line of the figures; not by 
1y means the average taste of to-day, but 
tainly that of yesterday and very possibly 
iat of to-morrow. The four children hold 
rnucopias of flowers, bird’s-nests, etc. and are 
oubtless intended to represent the seasons. A 
ither similar set, about a foot shorter and of 
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NOTABLE PIECES FOR THE COLLECTOR OF GLASS. A, One of a set of eight Jacobite goblets, 64 ins. high, 26 gns. B, Enamelled 
C, Dutch goblet of about 1720, 7 ins. high, 13 gns. (Right) 5 ITALIAN GILDED TORCHERE. 
One of a set of four, 59 ins, high, 540 gns. for the set 


the same period—i.e. the middle of the 18th 
century—modelled as standing draped figures 
supporting vases on their heads, was not so 
warmly welcomed, but none the less found a 
buyer at 210 guineas. 

A pair of side tables, also Italian and 
carved and of gilded wood on rustic tree sup- 
ports, each with two figures of birds in the 
branches and imitation drapery (an odd touch 
this) hanging down from the edges, sold for 
190 guineas. Immediately afterwards a pair of 
mirrors, of the same vintage and carved in a 
similar manner, slipped through for only 18 
guineas, perhaps because of their rather difficult 
proportions—difficult that is for most houses 
—eight feet high by nearly seven feet wide. 
Nor did a solemn 18th-century French mirror, 
surmounted by a cresting with an arched plate, 
and the frame carved with sphinxes, flaming 
torches, shell medallions and scrolling foliage, 
and of a far more manageable size, fare any 
better; it went for 14 guineas. 

So much for Italy on this occasion; with 
Fig. 6 I return to China, the China of the years 
960-1279, the Sung dynasty, which some 
devotees regard as the period when the potter’s 
art reached its apogee. The taste of an 
extremely cultivated court demanded subtlety 
of form and delicacy of colour. From what 
remains from the products of these centuries, 
two particular types are fairly easily recognised 


6.—SUNG DYNASTY DISH OF TING WARE. 
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—the ivory white ware of Fig. 6, and the 
shaiowy blue of Fig. 7. Each of them makes 
use of the lotus as its main decoration, the first 
wit 1 its centre carved with a scrolling lotus 
design within a narrow border of S-scrolls, the 
latter in the shape of a half-opened lotus flower. 
The dish is covered with an ivory glaze and its 
rim is strengthened with a metal mount. The 
type is by now fairly familiar in Europe, with 
the colour varying from a delicate creamy milk 
to old ivory, and the freely drawn pattern in the 
centre is sometimes—as in this piece—of lotus 
plants, or of peonies, with occasionally the figure 
of a bird (duck or phoenix) among them, but 
never of a stereotyped dull design. Fig. 7 is 
again a representative of a large class of Sung 
dynasty ceramics—and the shape is so well 
known in European silver and occasionally in 
pottery that one is inevitably reminded of the 
bowl used for keeping wine-glasses clean—a 
monteith; one placed the glasses upside down 
within and supported their feet with the serrated: 
edge. Although the catalogue calls this a 
wine cooler, I doubt whether we can be so 
definite, as it would be just as useful as a vase 
for a flowering plant. The point is that it takes 
its simple shape from the lotus and most of us 
find that this, plus the extremely subtle 
shadowy blue glaze, is wonderfully satisfying. 
The dish sold for £400, the lotus bowl, as I 
prefer to call it, for £260. 


Ivory colour, period 960-1279. 94 ins. 
in diameter, £400. (Right) 7—SUNG LOTUS BOWL. Blue glaze, 6} ins. in diameter, £260 
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OASIS IN THE INDUSTRIAL MIDLANDS 


page of a medieval manuscript inside a 

particularly shoddy modern novel. You 
wonder how it came to be there at all and how it 
has survived so nearly intact. Not the Abbey 
itseli—that is a mere fragment of the original— 
but the hamlet that sprang up under its protec- 
tion, and the church especially. 

It is in the dull part of Derbyshire, away 
from the tourist routes. Less than three miles 
away is the red-brick jungle that stretches 
almost unbroken between Nottingham and 
Derby. Closer still, but mercifully hidden by a 
low tree-lined hill, the massive furnaces of 
Stanton Ironworks dominate the industrialised 
valley of the River Erewash. Ona still day you 
can just hear the whine of a pit-head wheel at 
one of the near-by collieries. Dale Abbey itself 
has flirted with industry in the past, for the odd 
humps and hollows in its fields are evidence of 
abandoned workings for coal, iron and sand- 
stone. But to-day the village is a green oasis in 
an industrial desert. 

It is the little church—a mere twenty-five 
feet square—that draws me back to Dale Abbey 
time and time again. Yet, oddly enough, many 
people finding the village for the first time miss 
the church altogether. They make for the 
hermitage on the northern slope of a sandstone 
cliff behind the village, scramble up the slippery 
path to the cave, admire the view through the 
trees of the most spectacular remnant of the 
ruined Abbey—the great east window aich, 
towering above the houses like some tall shi; in 
a harbour of fishing boats—and go away again 
without even seeing the church. 

But perhaps their mistake is excuszcble. 
After all, you expect to find a church that looks 
like a church, standing conspicuously aloof from 
houses; but this one is semi-detached. It shares 
its roof with a farm-house, where Mr. Edwards, 
parish clerk and sexton, keeps the key. 

It does not look like a parish church, and 
indeed it did not become one until quite late in 
its history. Originally it was the oratory of a 
hermit, a baker from Derby, who in the 12th 


XINDING Dale Abbey is like discovering a 


By ROY CHRISTIAN 
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THE SEMI-DETACHED CHURCH AT DALE ABBEY, DERBYSHIRE. 


“ To-day the 


village is a green oasis in an industrial desert”’ 


century saw a vision of the Blessed Virgin and 
received instructions to take up a life of reli- 
gious solitude at ‘“‘a place called Deepdale, far 
from the haunts of mars’”’ There, according to a 
13th-century chronicler, he was discovered and 
befriended by the Norman lord of the manor, 
Ralph Fitz-Geremund, who gave him the site 
of his hermitage and the tithe of a near-by mill 
for his support. It was then that he built his 
oratory, close to his holy well, which is in a 
corner of Mr. Edwards’s garden. 


The Augustinian canons who settled at 
Dale about 1150 built or rebuilt a church on the 
site, and the oldest part of the fabric probably 
dates from this period. The Augustinians did 
not stay long, and it was the Premonstraten- 
sians, arriving just before 1200, who built the 
Abbey, the outlying granges—some of which, 
like Boyah Grange, Stanley Grange and Hagg 
Farm, are still farm-houses to-day—and added 
the south aisle to the little church, which be- 
came the infirmary chapel in the 15th century. 


INTERIOR OF DALE CHURCH, ALMOST UNCHANGED SINCE THE 17th CENTURY. 


desk are east of the altar 


It is unusual in that the pulpit and readir 
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1e infirmary was built on to it-—on the site of 
e present house—with a connecting door, now 
ocked up but still visible, and a gallery from 
fich the patients could hear Mass sung. 
-day you reach the gallery—a little rickety, 
yu are warned—up an external flight of steps. 

When the Abbey was closed in 1538 the 
firmary chapel became a parochial church, 
ough it remained a “‘peculiar’’—that is, out- 
je episcopal jurisdiction. That is the explana- 
mn of the curious tablet in the chancel in 
emory of Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, ‘‘Lord 
this Manor and’ Lay Bishop of this church,”’ 
no died in 1855, and also of the Bishop’s 
lair just beneath it. 

It also accounts for some remarkably casual 
tries in the marriage registers up to 1753, the 
ar of Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. One 
try reads: ““‘December 4, 1692. One couple 
arried and their names not known.’’ Dale was 
en the local Gretna Green, where marriages 
sre performed by the parish clerk at short 
tice with few questions asked. The former 
firmary then become an inn, and one hears 
rious stories of bachelors calling in for quiet 
ots and emerging some time later by the church 
or aS married men. 

The church has not changed externally 
1ce the Dissolution, but its internal furnishings 
re completely altered in the 17th century and 
main almost intact to-day. It is this—the 
tfect example of a 17th-century auditory 
urch—that is so exciting at Dale. Is it the 
ly church in England with pulpit and reading 
sk east of the altar? Such a lay-out was nor- 
11 enough two centuries ago when the emphasis 
is placed on corporate worship by the whole 
ngregation, but it is unusual, if not unique, 
day. It is a genuine period piece; high-back 
ws, leaning two-decker oak pulpit, and wood- 

altar with a cupboard to house Communion 
ne and vestments. 

But there are traces of the earlier church 
sides the remains of the gallery and the 
»cked-in door. One is the font, which served 
a bird-bath at Stanton Hall until it was found 


AEMORIES OF AN IRISH RAILWAY 


HIS year we are taking our holiday in 

Connemara. For me it will be a returning 

pilgrimage, for I have not been there for 
years. My family have never been there at 
, but I want them to see that rugged corner 
Ireland where once I spent many a blissful 
mmer boyhood. A risk attends such a holiday. 
ive I extolled it so high that in the event it 
ll fall flat? 

This year we shall be speeding across 
‘land in the comfort of a modern motor-car, 
t my own memories will be harking back to 
> peculiar delight of the Irish part of the 
lway by which we used to go. My father 
med a lodge on the fringe of Connemara. 
ough frdm the road it looked a modest 
ough dwelling of fuchsia-fronted, white 
icco walls and grey slate roof, it seemed to 
ssess inside an almost inexhaustible capacity. 

It was the shell of a disused schoolhouse 
en. my father first spotted it and realised its 
ssibilities. The local builder was clever in his 
> of varnished timber for internal walls; so 
ich'so that, in addition to a big living-room, 
accomplished no fewer than six double bed- 
9ms. This meant not only that we were able 
take along a domestic staff of two (Olive, 
> Norwegian cook, and, of course, Nanny), but 
it we children could each invite a friend. 


Hearse-like Coach 

We were a dishevelled, sleepy group when 
disembarked from the mail steamer at 
ngstown early in the morning. But all 
sughts of sleep disappeared at Broadstone 
len the Galway train backed in and we saw 
it the hearse, as we nicknamed it, was safely 
ached. The hearse was an enormous second- 
Ss saloon coach, built, it seemed, almost 
tirely of glass, and for the next five or six 
urs it was to be our very own. Year after year 
y father booked it for our house party. 
was changeless, and changelessness is 
virtue beloved of children. The curtains 
th their fringes of solid bobbles were always 
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HERMIT’S CAVE AT DALE. The hermit was a 12th-century baker from Derby 


and brought back to Dale. Then there are three 
murals, dating from about 1300. Two are very 
indistinct, but the third, depicting the Visita- 
tion, was carefully restored by Professor E. W. 
Tristrim in 1931. 

When you look down across the village from 
the church porch you get an impression that it 
has been built entirely from the stones of the 
Abbey. A closer inspection reveals a good deal 
of brickwork, but extensive use has been made 
of the Abbey’s fabric in building houses and 


the same; so was the black leather upholstery, 
with its myriad sunken buttons, round which 
little circles of irremovable grit had formed 
through the ages; so, too, the gas lamps and 
the tiny, blue tongues of the pilot jets. 

Then there was the admirable arrangement 
of compartments, which we preferred to call 
rooms. There were two or three little ones where 
the grown-ups could do dull things like reading 
the Ivish Times and dozing, and Olive and 
Nanny could get on with their crochet; and a 
vast central saloon, in which the children did 
not have to “sit still and watch the pretty 
cows,’ but could get out their paint boxes and 
moulding clay. And there was ample con., though 
it was far from mod. The hearse had the 
advantage, too, that its spaciousness made it 
unnecessary to put our baggage into the guard’s 
van. All could accompany us, including for 
years a dog or two. 

But before we settled down for the day, 
there was yet one more excitement to come. 
When we boarded the train at Broadstone, 
breakfast was not ready. Strictly according to 
the time table the first stop was Athlone, several 
hours ahead and long after breakfast time. We 
in the hearse were not connected with the rest 
of the train by corridor. And so a special halt 
was arranged for us at some wayside station a 
few miles out of Dublin. 

There was a thrill about that scamper along 
the deserted, ghostly platform, devoid of station 
staff, and the only human figures to be seen 
were our guard with his green flag poised and 
the dining-car attendant—he, like the hearse, 
was changeless—standing like a smiling host at 
the open door of his domain. It was just the sort 
of breakfast for young appetites sharpened by a 
recent sea crossing: porridge and cream, whiting 
or plaice sea-fresh from Dublin Bay, fried eggs 
and bacon, and good strong tea, black as night. 
But it needed a real trencherman to take on the 
mutton chop which rounded off the menu. 

The timing of the train did not seem to 
matter very much, for a second unscheduled 


barns, which adds to the medieval atmosphere 
of the place. 

On Cat-and-Fiddle Hill, just to the north of 
the village, is a link with a slightly less distant 
past. It is a post-mill, the last working windmill 
in Derbyshire. It has not, in fact, worked 
regularly since the last miller died six years ago, 
but its machinery is in perfect order. The mill 
is at least two hundred years old. But that, by 
Dale Abbey standards, is comparatively modern. 

Illustrations: C. Evic Brown. 


2 By VALENTINE BOUCHER 


stop was arranged to allow us to regain the 
hearse. Then we settled down to our various 
activities, hardly noticing the passing of the 
hours. As we drew near to Galway speculation 
used to run rife in the hearse. At Athlone the 
guard had looked in to enquire after our comfort 
and a low spoken consultation, accompanied by 
the passing of silver, had taken place between 
him and my father. 


‘“‘Travel Comfortable” 

“T’'ll see what I can do,”’ the guard had said, 
as he left the coach. Our delight knew no 
bounds when my father’s powers of persuasion 
came off and, as the train drew to a halt in 
Galway station, the guard put his head in and 
said, “It’s all right. Travel comfortable.” 

Strictly speaking, the hearse was only 
booked to Galway and was not allowed to run 
on the Clifden branch line. But now a private 
arrangement had been arrived at between our 
guard and the stationmaster, and we were to be 
attached to the Clifden train. Excitedly we 
hung out of the windows as our own, high- 
funnelled little shunting engine was coupled on, 
and we were pushed, creaking and groaning, 
across a maze of points to meet the back of the 
local train with a rewarding thump. Soon we 
were on our way again. Moycullen... Ross: the 
names of the little windswept stations were as 
familiar as those of our own part of Kent and, 
like many little stations in Kent, they have 
passed, unwanted but not unsung. Then 
Oughterard, our destination. 

But once, just once, there was a yet more 
glorious occasion. The lodge lay six miles 
farther on, hard by the railway line. By what 
feat of cajolery my father had worked it I do 
not know, but at Oughterard we stayed put and 
the train stopped right opposite the lodge and 
let us down on to the track. 

Oh, that I could put that little line, now 
but an overgrown, grassy track through the bog, 
back again for just one more summer. Then our 
holiday in Connemara would be complete. 
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A FIRST-FLOOR BUNGALOW q 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD | 
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The house was built as a bungalow raised’ 


awkward site, such as the side of a hill 


ZERMATT, WEST BRIDGFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. VIEW FROM THE SOUTH. 
or the brink of a waterfall, is welcomed 


on a brick plinth to comply with flood regulations 
x 
by the imaginative architect if only 


because it justifies departures from the con- 
ventional that might otherwise be classed as 
wilful eccentricities. 


an 


The unusual appearance of the house illus- 
trated here, Zermatt, West Bridgford, Notting- 
hamshire, is due, at least in part, to the awk- 
wardness of the site. It stands close to the River 
Trent. Many years ago the river used to everflow 
its banks at this point, and the local authority 


passed a by-law making it compulsory for habit= }\ 


able rooms in new houses to be a certain height |; 


above the maximum floodwater level. Later an |i) 
embankment was built to confine the river, but)» 


although this has proved successful in prevent jy 
ing floods the by-law has never been repealed, 
So the architects, 
Gray, of Nottingham, were faced)}i 
with a requirement that the living) 


the surrounding ground. 


on one _ floor, 


plinth, which contains besides the) 
entrance hall and stairs a cloak 
room, a laundry and a workroom) 


from reducing the area of site work, 


Bartlett and\; 


floor of the new house should be at 
least five feet above the level of}; 


This was a blessing in disguise. ) 
They decided to design the house |i; 
asia bungalaal q 
and raise it on a brick plinth. jj. 
The area of the bungalow worked \y 
out at 900 square tect but the it 


(a potential garage), has a loot | 
area of only 400 square feet. Apart i 


wid 


by more than half, and giving a\ 
view of the river over the top 0 fr 
the embankment, this arrangemen ih 


Trent. 


The workroom on the ground floor is designed for conversion into a garage. 


VIEW FROM THE NORTH-WEST. The large first-floor window is double glazed and overlooks the River 


is used at present 


An existing garage 


has another advantage. It pro 
vides, automatically, 


lower. 


culty: in fact, as Tudor builders 
discovered, there, is some advant- 


the ends of projecting floor beams, . 
for their weight reduces the bend- | 
ing moment in the centre of the 
span. In this case a reinforced 
concrete slab takes the place of the 
floor beams. The concrete, which 
has electric heating wires em= 
bedded in it, was ‘poured on a: 
permanent shuttering of 3-in- 


; 


a covered) |, 
way four feet six inches wide 
round three sides of the house, | 
where the upper floor overlaps the ie 


age in carrying the upper walls on’ 


Tt 
{ 
s 
‘tb 
: 


Structurally there was no diffie ly 


ood-wool planks, the insulating 
jilue of which is enough to reflect 
ie heat from the elements up into 
jie living quarters. To keep their 
eight down, the upper walls. are 
jailt of lightweight concrete blocks 
jced with Lagos mahogany board- 
|g on battens, giving good insula- 
jon. The mahogany is sealed and 
arnished, and the architects feel 
iat it gives a nice affinity with the 
ver craft. The almost flat roof is 
»vered with bituminous felt on 
mgued and grooved boarding, 
jad here again a high degree of 
jsulation has been built in, using 
ae fibre mattress on top of the 
laster ceilings. There are two 
hoflights, one of which illuminates 
ad ventilates the internal w.c. 
jluminium trim is used at the 
of edges. 

| The first-floor plan is very 
jmple. The day-living area is, 
h| visual effect, one room nearly 
0 feet square, with a corner 
iivided off by partial partitions 
nd a serving counter, or breakfast 
ar, to form a kitchen. Fabric 
linds above the counter can be 
wered to hide the cook or hold 
ack any culinary vapours that 
i extractor fans have failed to 
iminate. The north wall of the 
ining-recess consists of a floor-to- 
ceiling window, double glazed to 
revent heat losses, from which 
nere is a fine view of the river. The 
suth wall of the living-room is also 
f glass, the upper part comprising 
nree frameless sheets of plate 
lass which slide very sweetly on a 
rass track. Venetian blinds, 
ssential here for control of sun- 
ght, can be made to disappear 
ito recesses in the ceiling. There 
; also a smaller window facing 
rest, through which the river can 
e seen winding away into the 
istance. 

As most flat-dwellers know, 
ne of the disadvantages of an 
pstairs kitchen is the labour of 
etting rid of rubbish, which 
sually has to be carried down- 
fairs in unsavoury buckets. (In 
candinavia, I am told, they over- 
ome this difficulty by using dis- 
osable refuse containers made of 
raterproof paper—an idea which 
ught be taken up with advantage 
y some enterprising manufac- 
arer in this country.) The electric 
ink disposal unit used here to 
olve the problem is supplemented 
y a chute down which bottles and 
ther indestructible rubbish may 
e dropped into the bin below. 

Three rather small bedrooms, 
ll of which have built-in dressing 
ables and cupboards, a bathroom 
nd a separate w.c. complete the 
ccommodation. Hot water is 
upplied by a multi-point instan- 
aneous gas heater, and as there are 
o fireplaces there is no fuel prob- 
2m. The house cost about £4,600, 
nd was completed last year. 
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THE LIVING-ROOM. The venetian blinds can be raised out of sight into recesses in the ceiling. The floor 
is of red Rhodesian teak 


Re Mee s vas 


DINING-RECESS AND KITCHEN. The double-sided sideboard hatch is used as a breakfast counter. 
The River Trent can be seen through the window 
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THE RILEY 4/SIXTY EIGHT = sys. zason crsson - 


bodywork on many of the cars built by the 

British Motor Corporation, the manufac- 
turers must have had mixed reactions: lower 
production costs had to be set against the 
disapproval of consetvative motorists. With 
the exception of the radiator styling it is difficult 
to see any difference between this Riley and the 
Austin, Morris, Wolseley and M.G. from the 
same group. The Riley is of interest, however, 
in that greater power is extracted from its engine 
than from those of the other cars, with the 
exception of the M.G., which enjoys the same 
technical specification. 

The difference between the B.M.C. engine 
used in the Riley, as compared with the cheaper 
versions, is that the compression ratio is 8.3 to 1 
and twin S.U. carburettors are used, with the 
result that a maximum power of 66.5 brake 
horse power is obtained at 5,200 r.p.m. This 
has enabled the axle ratio to be raised, with 
benefit to the fuel economy at steady speeds and 
to the comfortable cruising speed. A full-flow 
oil filter is incorporated in the lubrication system 
of the four-cylinder overhead valve engine, 
which has a capacity of 1,489 c.c. To assist in 
rapid warming up the cooling system is thermo- 


G INCE the introduction of the Farina-styled 


the windscreen washers fitted to the test car 
were so arranged that the cleansing fluid reached 
the screen on the curved extremities, where it 
served little purpose. During heavy rain, in 
addition, there were signs of leakage around the 
scuttle area. None of the swivelling ventilators 
closed completely, and this produced an annoy- 
ing high-pitched whistle at certain speeds. The 
driving position was good, the steering wheel, 
gear lever and the pedals all being in positions 
which come naturally to the average driver. 
The front seats would be greatly improved, with 
benefit to both the driver and rear passengers, 
if a wider range of adjustment were provided. 

It seemed peculiar to others besides myself 
that the reputediy Italian style of the bodywork 
should be matched with polished wood fascia. 
This seems out of character and damaging to 
the power/weight ratio. One’s first impression, 
later confirmed on the road, was that, while the 
seating was both comfortable and efficient for 
the driver, the squabs were too upright for the 
passengers’ complete comfort. The high line of 
the tail and the fact that the spare wheel is 
carried in a separate compartment give a luggage 
boot of great capacity. The usefulness of the 
luggage boot is also helped by the 10-gallon 
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THE RILEY 4/SIXTY EIGHT. 


statically controlled. Despite the increased 
power of the Riley, the engine’s qualities at low 
speeds do not seem to have been impaired. 

The car is of integral construction, without 
a separate chassis. The front wheels are inde- 
pendently suspended by means of coil springs 
and wishbones, and the rear suspension is 
through semi-elliptic leaf springs. The suspen- 
sion all round is controlled by lever type 
hydraulic dampers. As the specifications of the 
Riley and the M.G. are similar, one is surprised 
to find that the rack and pinion steering pre- 
viously used on the M.G. has not been used. 
The sacrifice of that excellent system is, one 
must suppose, one of the penalties of standardi- 
sation; it will certainly be regretted by previous 
owners of Rileys. It is a problem to provide 
adequate brakes on the modern car with small 
wheels, but this has been solved on the Riley 
by fitting very wide brake drums, which give 
a total friction lining area of over 146 square 
inches. It is of interest that the makers, like 
others producing flow-production family cars, 
have reverted to the use of centrally mounted 
floor gear levers, instead of the devices fitted 
on the steering column, with a well-placed hand- 
brake lever to the right of the driver’s seat. 
The fitting of a higher gear ratio has allowed the 
theoretical cruising speed to be around 70 m.p.h. 

The body allows for good accommodation 
for four people, with the possibility of carrying 
five on occasion. All-round vision is good, and 
the use of high rear wings does undoubtedly 
assist during parking in very confined spaces. 
Vision is slightly reduced, in an irritating way, 
by the way in which the windscreen wipers do 
not lie flat when out of use. Visibility in bad 
weather was further reduced by the fact that 


It has good acceleration and braking 


fuel tank’s being carried between the boot and 
the squab of the rear seat. Although the 
bumpers extend well around the sides of the car, 
the over-riders are more decorative than useful. 

On first driving the car I was aware at once 
of the noticeable difference between the Riley 
and its less expensive sister cars within the 
B.M.C.—Austin, Morris and Wolseley. It feels 
much more rigid and strong, and the extra bite 
of the engine helps to avoid the feeling of 
sponginess noticed on some cars. The engine 
silence and smoothness, which is noticeable 
right away on starting, is maintained up to 
near the car’s maximum speed. During the 
comparatively warm weather while the car was 
in my hands I found no need to use the choke 
control for starting first thing each morning, 
and in only a few minutes the chance of stalling 
the engine was removed. Even in town driving 
the handily placed gear lever was a great help, 
and it was possible to take the greatest possible 
advantage of the engine’s ready response. The 
rather high seating position is a great help in 
town driving, as the narrowest opening in the 
traffic can be used with complete confidence. 
Smokers will find it almost essential to drive 
with the front ventilator open, as the driver’s 
ashtray is placed so as to be almost useless. 
I noticed that all four doors open particularly 
widely, which is a great help in making entry 
and exit easy. 

If maximum engine speed is used about 
40 and 65 m.p.h. are obtainable on 2nd and 3rd 
gears respectively ; 3rd gear is particularly useful 
in passing slower-moving cars. Although the 
engine and the gearbox tend to encourage fast 
driving, the characteristics of the rest of the 
car seem to have the opposite effect, and most 


drivers will tend to regard about 70 m.p.h. as 
the normal main-road maximum. In my 
opinion the steering does not compare with rack 
and pinion for accuracy and sensitivity, and if 
one has any regard for the comfort of one’s 
passengers cornering speeds have to be limited 
because of roll. On a longish fast run I found 
that the shape of the front seat prevented 
fatigue, but my passengers found that the rear, 
seat—in some way they could not define—fell 
short of full comfort. During a spell of heavy 
rain I noticed that the strips “of chromium run- 
ning along the lower edge of each window space 
were very loosely fitted, with the result that 
closing a door caused a spray of trapped water 
to be “ejected. Any shortage of paint beneath 
the strip will inevitably allow rusting. Some 
trouble was experienced with the windscreen 
wipers, which occasionally stopped and some- 
times failed to operate in unison. 

Were the car endowed with less power and 
with a less well chosen set of gear ratios its” 
cornering and road holding would be acceptable, © 
but one cannot avoid a feeling of disappointment 
that one’s style of driving has to be modified 
to suit. A given movement of the steering wheel 
has different effects at different parts of the lock; 


this is noticeable when one is driving round a_ 
fast corner. The combined steering and corner- ~ 


ing characteristics appear to give passengers the 
impression that they are being driven very fast; | 
this has the effect of setting a limit on the | 
cruising and maximum speeds that can be 
habitually used. ; 


During my test the temperature gauge) | 


never moved from its lowest reading, but the | 


heat delivered from the efficient heating and | 


demisting system proved that the gauge was | 


inaccurate. The lights gave a good beam in the — 


main position, and in the dipped position the | 
spread was ample to maintain a reasonable | 
speed. The angle of the toe-board and the 
placing of the dipper switch prevented it from 
being found without conscious effort. I found 
that it was impossible to produce symptoms of 
brake fade, no matter how hard and continu- 
ously the brakes were used. As I have a special 


interest in the amount of maintenance that a. 


car requires, I was surprised to find that no 
fewer than seventeen points require attention 
with the grease gun every 1,000 miles. With 


the availability of modern techniques the num- |» 


ber of points could be reduced. An engine | 
revolution counter is fitted as well as a speedo- | 
meter, but readings it gave were inaccurate. 
The extra performance of the Riley, as 
compared with the other B.M.C. models using 
a nearly similar specification, will no doubt 
appeal to certain motorists, particularly those 
to whom habitual use of the additional perfor- 
mance is not essential. Even with the hardest 


driving the fuel consumption is unlikely to fall | 


below 27 m.p.g., and in the hands of most drivers 
will probably be more than 30 m.p.g. 


THE RILEY 4/SIXTY EIGHT 
Makers: Riley Motors, Cowley, Oxford 
SPECIFICATION 


Price £1,028 4s. 2d.| Brakes _Girling hydraulic 
(including P.T. £303 4s. 2d.) | Suspension Independent 
Cubic capacity 1,489 c.c. (front) 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 34 ins. 
73.025 x 88.9 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 2 ims. 
Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. OF in. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 14 ft. 10 ins. 
B.h.p. 66.5 at 5,200 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 3}ins. 
Carburettor Twin S.U. | Overall height 4 ft. 11}ins. 
Ignition Coil | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Oil filter Full flow | Turning circle 34} ft. 
Ist gear 15.64 to 1 | Weight 22 cwt. 
2nd gear 9.52 to 1| Fuel capacity 10 galls. 
3rd gear 5.91 to 1 | Oil capacity 8 pints | 
4th gear 4.30 to 1| Water capacity 12} pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel| Tyres | Dunlop 5.90 x 14 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 84.9 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd 


30-50 12.0 sees. 8.5 sees. 
40-60 15.0 secs. 11.0 sees. 28 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 (all gears) 20.0 secs. of 45 m.p.h. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 31 ft. (98 per cent. efficiency) 


Petrol consumption 


_ 


on 


CO 


|) PEREGRINE AT 
110 M.P.H. 


ir,—One afternoon recently, on a 
D) day of west wind with great white 
louds, my wife and I were watching 
pair of buzzards circling without a 
ring-beat above the garden, when a 
‘eregrine suddenly appeared. 

| \ He swept with half-closed wings 
jrom the south-east, across the wind, 
nd suddenly turned up in a tight 
urn to tower vertically to a stop; 
‘ung motionless \a moment and then 
jwooped down, with wing tips just 
hen of his body. He did this four 
imes and then, with wings so closed 
that only the front part of them 
jrotruded, swept on a downward 
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SYCAMORE GROWING ON THE PORCH 
OF A HOUSE AT CLYNNOG, CAERNARVON. 


Photographed in 1888 


See letter: Trees in the Air 


curve with colossal acceleration across 
the gorge here. 


From experience of such speeds 
in a sports car, I should estimate his 
speed when he crossed the gorge at 
over 110 miles per hour. 


It was an astonishing and beauti- 
ful sight; we have never seen just 
such a performance before and 
thought it might be of interest to you 
and your readers.—E. B. BARNES, 
Bridge House, Lydford, Okehampton, 
Devon. 


AN ENORMOUS CATCH AT AN 


TREES IN THE AIR 


S1r,—I was interested in Bywayman’s 
recent letter about pine _ trees 
growing on an entrance arch, and 
enclose a photograph of another and 
humbler example. It shows a small 
house adjoining the churchyard at 
Clynnog in Caernarvon and was taken 
in 1888. 

The sycamore tree stands on a 
slab of slate which forms a porch to 
the two doorways. 

The roots found their way down 
through the thick walls built of 
boulders and clay, and for some time 
it became impossible to open the left- 
hand door. Not long after the photo- 
graph was taken the tree was severely 
lopped, but continued to flourish for 
several years.—W. J. 
Hemp, Bod Cywarch, 
Criccieth, North Wales. 


STRYCHNINE’S 
CRUELTY 


S1r,—I was sorry to 
see in a recent issue 
that Mr. Ian Niall is in 
favour of destroying 
moles by strychnine in 
the runs. I personally 
hate the use of strych- 
nine so much that I will 
not have it used on my 
farm in any way at all. 
I do not, therefore, 
know if it is really 
impossible for any other 
animal to get the poison 
by digging up the mole 
run, but, seeing what 
dogs can do when they 
start rooting about at 
mole heaps and at some 
runs where they are 
fairly exposed, I don’t 
see that it can be really 
safe. 

I do know that it 
is used with disastrous 
effects on some farms 
to destroy vermin, and 
I think this use of 
strychnine is to be de- 
plored and that it 
should be made far 
more difficult to get hold 
of it. A farmer losing 
lambs will put it on a 
corpse of a lamb and 
leave it for a fox to 
take, regardless of what 
else may pick it up; he 
says he has put it where 
nothing can get at it. 
That is nonsense: if a fox can get at it, 
so can dogs and cats, and one knows 
that crows pick at carcasses and drop 
bits about the fields. It is a cruel 
death, and I would not condemn 
even a mole to it.—COUNTRYMAN, 
Cumberland. 


WONDERFUL DRAUGHT 
OF FISH 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph which 
came to light recently among some old 
papers. An enormous catch of fish has 
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RRESPONDENCE 


been landed and, as the 
picture shows, even the 
ladies have turned out to 
watch it being dealt with. 
Their dress would date the 
pictures to the beginning 
of the present century. 

The buildings and 
coastline on the other side 
of the bay can be discerned, 
and I should be inter- 
ested if one of your readers 
could identify the place or 
remember the occasion.— 
KATHLEEN FRENCH, 26, 
Fairfield Avenue, Whipton, 
Exeter, Devon. 


MONKEYS IN 
PICTURES 


From Sir Ronald G. Hatton 
S1r,—As a child, who was 
to be seen but not heard, 
I found the great excite 
ments of visiting my ma- 
ternal Yorkshire grand- 
parents was to slip into 
the dining-room to look 
at their monkey pictures, 
which I eventually in- 
herited. There are two of 
them painted on wooden 
panels, about 11 by Qins. 

I enclose a photograph of one of 
these, showing an amazing amount of 
detail and comical humour, that might 
be called The Apothecary. The other 
depicts the same apothecary and nurse 
administering something to an old 
male monkey whose neck, chin and 
ears are swathed in a blue bandage; 
he is holding his right hand up to a 
hidden ear. There is another figure in 
the background and a skeleton’s head 
and chest peering out of a niche. 

I was too shy to ask about the 
origin or the artist, and now that they 
are in my possession I can find nothing 
to indicate these. I know only that my 
grandfather lived into his nineties and 
my mother into her eighties and I am 
now ‘“‘borrowing time,’’ as we used to 
say in the North Riding, so I think 
that the pictures must be at least 150 
years old. 

None of my artist friends can 
help, except that they believe that 
there was once a vogue for monkey 
pictures and that they probably came 
from Holland or Germany; my uncle, 
the late Professor Karl Pearson, spent 
a considerable time at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. I should be grateful if you or 
any of your readers could enlighten me 
about such pictures—RONALD G. 
Hatton, 23, Hillside Street, Hythe, 
Kent. 

[For several centuries artists have 
occasionally satirised human behavi- 
our by paintings featuring monkeys, 
suitably dressed, in the performance of 
man’s varied day-to-day activities. 
The majority of such pictures had 
either a political or social motive. 
This painting belongs to the second 
class and can probably be regarded as 
a hit against the inefficiency of medical 
practice of the time, engendered 


THE 


See letter: Wonderful Draught of Fish 


APOTHECARY, A 
PICTURE ABOUT 150 YEARS OLD 


Za, 


SATIRICAL 


See letter: Monkeys in Pictures 


perhaps by the personal experience of 
the artist. The suggestion that it was 
painted about 150 years ago is pro- 
bably correct, and the apothecary’s 
hat and the dress of all three characters 
indicate a German origin. The bleed- 
ing bowl and the patient’s bandaged 
right arm suggest that the lancet in 
his hand had just been used on her, 
and the apothecary now seems un- 
certain whether his treatment was 
correct. Paintings of this kind were 
usually just an occasional deviation 
by the artist from his more serious 
work, which makes identification a 
matter of great uncertainty.—ED.]. 


A LABRADOR AT 
THE FILMS 


S1rR,—Recent letters on dog’s be- 
haviour when recognising various 
objects remind me of an amusing ex- 
perience I once had when operating 
a slide projector. 

I had been invited to show some 
slides in the home of some friends, and 
the pictures were being projected on to 
the drawing-room wall. My hosts’ 
golden Labrador retriever wandered 
into the room during the proceedings 
and lay down, apparently taking a 
cursory interest. 

All was serene while plain land- 
scape shots were being shown, but 
the moment that any shots were 
shown that included figures, the dog 
growled ferociously in his best “‘guard 
the home’ manner. This caused 
amusement, but better was to come. 

I had with me a transparency of a 
portrait I had once painted—head and 
shoulders only. This was quite an 
impressionistic study, but it provoked 
a fearful outburst from the dog, who 
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was possibly horrified at a being who 
was several times larger than life. 
When the dog was finally confronted 


with a photograph of himself, the 
projector had to be switched off to 
save the wall from being damaged by 
the infuriated animal. 

Finally, I showed the man’s por- 
trait again. The dog took one look, 
recognised the face as someone who 
had apparently been ‘‘admitted’’ to 
the house, and showed no further 


interest in it. 

Our own spaniel never missed a 
film show if he could help it, always 
choosing the front row, but he never 
voiced his opinions in the way that 
this Labrador did.—K. J. Money, 20, 
Belsize Hampstead, London, 
N.W.3. 
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RAILWAY TUNNELS AT 
THRUMPTON 


Srr,—I think possibly some of your 
readers who have studied the recent 


excellent articles on Thrumpton 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, by Arthur 
Oswald, may be interested in the 


enclosed photograph of the curious 
railway tunnels in the park here. They 
bear testimony to the power of the 
landowner in the first half of last 
century when negotiating with the 
railway companies over the building 
of the new railroads. 

In this case Lucy, Lady Byron, 
and her uncle and predecessor, Mr. 
Emerton Wescomb, were able to insist 
that the Midland Counties Railway 
Company built these elaborate arches 
at the point where the railway tunnels 
pierce the hill in the park “‘so as to 
preserve as far as possible the romantic 
appearance of the pleasure grounds.” 
The tunnels are just under a mile due 
west of the house. The arches, though 
in this case built of stone, are not very 
distantly removed in design from the 
Gothic Revival brick archways which 
lead to the house from the village. 

They also demanded that the rail- 
way bridge over the Trent shou'd be 
to the design of th2ir own architect. 
This bridge unluckily has since been 
replaced by one far less ornamental, 
but the tunnels remain, as do the 
letters which passed between Mr. 
Emerton Wescomb, his advisers and 
the Railway Company. 

A particularly interesting one is 
that written on June 2, 1838, by 
Samuel Payne, solicitor for Mr. 
Wescomb, to the firm acting for the 
Railway Company. In it he says: 
“Mr. Wescomb enquired why there is 
no mention of the reservation pro- 
mised by Mr. Woolley [one of the 
Company’s solicitors] of a right of 


CAST-IRON NOTICE OUTSIDE A HOTEL 
IN MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIRE 
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passage for Mr. Wescomb, his friends 
and his servants to and from his 
mansion over the railway bridge to 
the station on the West side of the 
river [Trent Junction]. The latter 
Mr. Wescomb deems important and 
in- a measure reconciling him to the 
inroad made on his privacy. 

“TI believe he would, under the 
sanction of the Company Engineer, 
make a railway ascending line from 
the park up on to the way so that his 
carriage may be placed on a train and 
run up to the line and thence to the 
station, and so on to and fro, not to 
impede the passage but under the 
Company’s servants’ sanction with 
due arrangements as to time, etc. 
Perhaps you will consider in what way 
this arrangement should be carried out 
as a means of concilia- 
tory accommodation to 
a gentleman who will 


otherwise be greatiy 
inconvenienced and 
annoyed.”’ 


The correspondence 
continues along these 
lines, but unfortunately 
Mr. Wescomb died before 
the year was out and the 
railway ascending line 
was never made. 

Perhaps the letter 
from which I have quoted 
may provide some useful 
hints to landowners of 
to-day who may be ne- 
gotiating with the Min- 
istry of Transport over 
the construction of the 
new motorways across 
their land.—GEORGE 
SEYMOUR, Thrumpton 
Hall, Nottingham. 


A COACHING 
REMINDER 


S1r,—Mr. Norman 
Jones’s delightful article 


Memories of Railway 
Hoyses was a sad 
reminder that many 


things connected with 
horses have become out- 
dated. 

I enclose a photo- 
graph of an equine 
bygone—the cast-iron notice on a 
Malvern hotel beside a busy motor 
road making reminiscent reference to 
the leisurely traffic of the horse-drawn 
past.—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry 
Cottage, Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


A SHREWSBURY ARTIST 


Sir,—I should be grateful if any of 
your readers could give me informa- 
tion about material of the following 
nature by David Parkes—artist, 
schoolmaster and antiquarian of 


Shrewsbury (1763-1833). 


1959 


First, small water- 
colour sketches or 
sketch-books of Shrop- 
shire and _ parts of 
Staffordshire or Wor- 
cestershire. 

Second, illustrations 
from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1790-1833 (D. 
Parkes as artist, not 
engraver). 

Third, illustrations 
from books by 
Pearson, Owen and 
Blakeway, Hugh Owen 
(Shrewsbury Story) and 
C. Hulbert. 

These works are con- 
cerned with Shrewsbury 
and deal with topograph- 
ical material—churches, 
houses and monuments, 


of which many stand 
to-day. 
Most of Parkes’s 


work was sold by Tisdall 
of Shrewsbury about 
August, 1833, at Shrews- 
bury.—H. R. WItLson, 


8, Dale Road, Hurst 
Green, Blackheath, Bir- 
mingham. 


DOOR FOR THE DOG 


S1r,—In view of the recent contro- 
versy over dogs in church at Chedzoy, 
Somerset, your readers may be in- 
terested in the endorsed photograph 
of the doorway of Mullion Church, 
Cornwall, where special provision is 
made for the entry or, more likely, 
exit of animals. A similar latchet is 
found at St. Anthony in Meneage, 
also in Cornwall.—Davip M. Gaunt, 
6, College Fields, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


FLYCATCHERS THAT 
LEFT THEIR NESTS 


S1r,—For some years I have had a 
pair of flycatchers successfully nesting 
in a box on the front of my house, 
high up. For the past two years they 
have built a nest and then gone away 
and never used it. I have also had for 
two years a pair of nuthatches coming 
for nuts all the winter on a rose pole in 
front of the house. 

This year I saw the flycatchers for 
the first time and also a nuthatch 
attacking them. The flycatchers pro- 
ceeded to build a nest quickly in the 
box and then disappeared. I have not 
been putting nuts for some weeks; 
I think the nuthatches nest some- 
where not far off. 

Are the nuthatches the cause of 
the flycatchers’ not remaining? I saw 
the attack only once. The box is well 
hidden by spring jessamine and I 
think too high for cats—A. T. 
CoPLAND-GRIFFITHS, Church Hill. 
Potterne, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

{Nuthatches are notorious 


for 


DOG DOOR AT MULLION CHURCH 


CORNWALL 
See letter: Door for the Dog 


pugnacity, but though the aggres- 
siveness of the one mentioned by our 
correspondent may have caused the 
flycatchers to desert their nest, they 
may equally well have done so for 
other reasons—ED.] % 


‘ 


VISIT TO A SHELL 
GROTTO 


Srr,—I was interested to read about 
the restoration of the shell grotto at 
St. Giles’s House, near Wimborne, 
Miss Howe quotes a note by the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury: “‘The 
artist, an Italian, it is reported, would 
never allow anyone to see him at 
work.”’ 

Soon after the grotto was com- 
pleted St. Giles’s was visited by that 


indefatigable tourist and antiquarian, 


————— 


Dr. Richard Pococke, at that time — 


Archdeacon of Dublin and _ later 


Bishop of Ossory. He wrote: ‘“‘There 


is a most beautiful grotto finished by | 


Mr. Castles of Marybone.”’ This seems 
to imply that it was begun by some- 
one else, perhaps the traditional and 
anonymous Italian. 

The date of Pococke’s visit was 
October 6, 1754. He goes on: “It 
consists of a winding walk and an 
anti-room, These are mostly made of 
rock spar, &c., adorn’d with moss. 
In the inner room is a great profusion 
of most beautiful shells, petrifactions, 
and fine polished pebbles, and there 
is a chimney to it which is shut up with 
doors covered with shells, in such a 
manner as that it does not appear.’’— 
CLIVE LAMBERT, London, S.W.1. 


RED HILL TUNNELS IN THE PARK AT THRUMPTON, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. The tunnel entrances k 


were designed “to preserve as far as possible the romantic appearance of the pleasure grounds” 


See letter: Railway Tunnels at Thrumpton 
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Money ts 


our Business 


The finance of the chemical industry in all the multifarious 
forms it takes ina community as complex as ours is a 
very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that 
money should be in the forefront of the picture. We take 


pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily 
a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 


13, 


1959 


31 
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Sub. Governor : The Hon David Bowes Lyon. 
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If you suffer from over-acidity, indigest- 
ion or, in fact, any liver disorder, you 
will be well advised to take Vichy Water 
regularly, This natural Spa Water is 
bottled, as it flows from the world- 
famous French curative springs, for the 
benefit of all those who wish to ‘take Y) He 
the waters’ at home. GN 


© ef the Spring 
T wor 
MERMAL ESTABLISH 


CeleSul 


L’EAU QUI FAIT DU BIEN 


Sole Agents: 


INGRAM&ROYLE LTD, 41b Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11 


The year 


when 


might have sat 


for bis 11 plus... 


Whether he would have passed it, your guess is as good 
as ours. What we do know is that 1720 was the year 
when we—The Royal Exchange Assurance —started in 
business, and were incorporated by Royal Charter. Right 
from the beginning, our business has been to help, 
advise and understand all about matters of insurance. 
Today, our branches and agencies cover the world. So 
do our clients. But our Head Office is still: The 
Royal Exchange, London. 
DUTIES OF TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR UNDERTAKEN 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Incorporated in 1720 
Governor : The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and overseas 


Master Samuel Jobnson 


Dep. Governor : L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


BOOTH LINE 


The Finest Round Voyage in the World 
BARBADOS & TRINIDAD 


1000 MILES UP THE 
AMAZON 


Calling at LEIXOES (Oporto) LISBON and MADEIRA 
by 
; ‘HUBERT’ 
¢ Using Ship as Hotel « 
For particulars apply to: : 
BOOTH LINE, Dept. No. 10, Cunard Building, LIVERPOOL 3. 


Tel: CEN 9181. 3 Lower Regent St., LONDON S.W.1. Tel: WHI 2266, 
or to Travel Agents. 


CALL IN THE EXPERTS IF 
YOU SUSPECT A 


ORY ROT 


Act now, before extensive and costly damage occurs—but don’t take 
risks with unskilled diagnosis and inadequate treatment. Get in touch 
with the Cuprinol Preservation Centre which is backed by nearly 
50 years experience. Their network of Authorised Cuprinol Servicing 
Companies covers the whole country. They will survey, submit a 
report and estimate on any outbreak, and are fully qualified to 
carry Out expert treatment economically. 


Information and advice on all pres- 
ervation problems are available from 
The Cuprinol Preservation Centre. 
Please write or telephone. 


A NATION-WIDE 
SERVICE 


Dept. 41, Terminal House, Victoria, London, S.W.1 Tel: SLOane 9274 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


RE-EMPTIVE bids have lost many of their 
former terrors. Counter-measures to suit 
all tastes have been devised. Opponents 

‘longer believe in the American adage, “‘when 

lure fixed stay fixed’’; it is better to risk a 

nalty, they argue, than to be talked out of a 

me ora slam. 

_ Once in a while, however, a barricade bid 

n set the other side a real problem. Consider 


ae ee ee eee 


is example: 
West East 
@AQ965S &K72 
K 3 AQJ10986 
imo AO 7 5 2 OK Is 


Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 

| This is a case where every court card pulls 
's weight, with no wastage. Even with a clear 
im it would be quite an achievement to reach 
even Hearts with the right degree of assurance; 
ad it looks well-nigh impossible if North, over 
he opening bid of One Spade, should intervene 
ith a jump to Four Clubs. 

There were several shocks, as I said in my 
jst article, during the quarter-final of the 
fold Cup. Arriving on the scene at half-time, 
| was met by a player with a very long face: 
|We’ve had a bad draw,” he told me. He was 
|/member of Nico Gardener’s team, the holders, 
nd for the second year running they were up 
gainst the Scottish champions. There was 
jothing in it after the first 32 boards, and they 
yould have been behind but for a stout effort 
n the hand above. 

|) The heroes were Derek Rimington (West) 
jnd Albert Dormer, young players who are 
ways there or thereabouts in the major 
jvents. When Four Clubs was bid on his right, 
fast gave up all idea of a scientific approach; he 
imply counted his losers and jumped straight 
jo Six Hearts. South promptly bid a sacrificial 
seven Clubs. 

| West was sorely tempted to bid Seven on 
lhe strength of the King of Hearts; it would 
1ave been more or less forced on him if South 
vad passed, even allowing for a possible gamble 
inder pressure by his partner. As it was, there 
vas no need to risk a disaster. West made one 
yf the most satisfying moves in the game, a 
orcing pass, thereby saying in effect: ““You 
snow I have the high cards that you need, other- 
vise I would have warned you off by doubling 
Seven Clubs. If you have first-round Club 
control, you can safely bid Seven Hearts.”’ 
East duly called the lay-down grandslam. The 
Scottish East-West pair stopped at Six, and 
sardener picked up six international match 
doints on the board. Even so, it was only right 
it the end that the stalemate was broken in 
favour of the London team. 

In the semi-finals Gardener was drawn 
ugainst Reese. This promised to be a dramatic 
struggle, and so it proved. In due course this 
leadly deal came up: 


@A62 
OK 
C18 7 A 2 
&762 
29754 @ KJ 1083 
Q7 pele 7 é 
Cis pou E |. 5 
bAT3 S &KQ1095 


& 8 4 

Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

On this occasion a pre-emptive bid worked 
n devastating fashion; whether it should have 
lone so is another matter. East-West can 
make Five Spades in great comfort, but there 
was no advance on South’s opening bid of Four 
Hearts apart from a double by West in Room 2. 
[here are four losers on top, but it would be a 
Major coup in our premier team event to avert 
un enemy score of 650 at a cost of 100 or 200 
mly. In practice, believe it or not, South made 
1is contract at both tables. Gardener’s man was 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


doubled, and the difference between 790 and 
620 meant a gain of three i.m.p. for his team. 

This was an astonishing affair, and even 
the less learned spectators stumbled on the right 
answers. Some time ago I ran a series of articles 
in CountTRY LIFE on methods of countering high 
pre-empts. Look at West’shand. At duplicate, 
one would think, action is obligatory over 
South’s bid of Four Hearts; if you pass, as West 
did in Room 1, it is too much to hope that your 
partner will be able to compete. Since a bid of 
Four Spades is a wild shot in the dark that may 
cost a fortune, the only conceivable course is to 
double. 

An analogous situation arose in a recent 
magazine competition. A member of the expert 
panel gave the following reasons for taking out 
the double: “I expect to make Four Spades, as 
partner should hold high cards rather than good 
trumps. A double in this situation should be 
co-operative.’’ The competition editor made 
this comment: “It is possible to play with that 
sort of understanding, but it is not general.” 
He may have revised his opinion, for he 
happened to be the West player whose double 
was left in on the Gold Cup hand under dis- 
cussion. 

Do you really need an understanding in a 
case like this? Put yourself in East’s place. 
When a vulnerable opponent fires off a bid of 
Four Hearts on your left, you can trust him to 
have a pretty hefty suit. In your own hand 
you see Knave and another Heart; is it likely, 
then, that West’s double is partly based on a 
couple of trump tricks? His call cannot be a 
hands-off command, and there is no fear of 
getting cursed if you take his double out into 
Four Spades; that is probably just what he was 
hoping to hear. 
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A SORT OF UNDERSTANDING 


The actual West hand is clearly not strong 
enough for an unequivocal Four No-Trump 
overcall that would force East to show a suit 
at the Five level, and the only alternative other 
than a supine pass is an optional double. It is 
not a major tragedy if East should turn up with 
a balanced Yarborough. In that event South 
will play the hand in Four Hearts doubled and 
make it, but there is little danger of an over- 
trick or a redouble. 

So much for the bidding; but how did 
South come to make ten tricks at both tables 
against eminent opposition? 

I would say that eight of our ten best pairs 
have an understanding on a point in defence 
that arose at trick 1. 

Against Four Hearts West led the Ace of 
Diamonds in Room 1 (most match players lead 
Ace from Ace-King) and the King of Diamonds 
in Room 2. In each case South dropped the 
Ten and West switched to a Spade. The rest 
of the play was a formality. 

In the ordinary way you do not start an 
echo unless you want a suit to be continued. 
There is such a thing, however, as trying to give 
partner a count on the said suit. Let us 
suppose that East held the Six and Five of 
Diamonds. In the upper echelons the almost 
invariable practice is to play the Six on the lead 
of a high Diamond, although the last thing that 
he wants after a look at the dummy is a Dia- 
mond continuation. West cannot tell whether 
the Five (South having played the Ten) is held 
by his partner or the declarer; should East play 
the Five, however, as he did in actual play, it 
must be a singleton. At trick 2, therefore, the 
best shot by West is a low Diamond. This 
caters for a possible King of Clubs in the South 
hand. 


CROSSWORD No. 1533 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1533, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning of 10. 

Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


SOLUTION TO No. 1532. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of June 18, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Queen’s highway; 10, Rosalba; 11, Pannini; 
12 and 13, Cart-horse; 14, Etch; 17, Preston; 18, Etruria; 
19, Trojans; 22, Jointed; 24, Tied; 25 and 26, Punch-bowl; 
DOWN.— 
2, Upsurge; 3, Ella; 4, Seaborn; 5, Impasse; 6, Hand; 7, Aviator; 
8, Precipitation; 9, Highland fling; 15 and 16, Steam train; 
20, Oversea; 21, Student; 22, Jackdaw; 23, Trochee; 27, Crop; 


29, Observe; 30, Dauphin; 31, Carpet-sweeper. 


28, Tube. 


ACROSS 

1. At a pinch he’s not likely to be duped (10) 

6. Name of the Dalmatian dog? (4) 

9. In this note is taken of what the shop-lifting 

bibliomaniac may do (10) 
Polonius exhorted Laertes to be this to his 
own self (4) 

12. “By your leave,” as the student might say 
hopeful of one (5) 

13. End of rumination? On the contrary (5,4) 

14. The sun shines on the old sage (5) 

16. ‘“‘Oft in the night’’—Moore (6) 

20. Transport which enables one to get spiritual 
exaltation? (6) 

21. A roguish chappie (5) 

25. Where the boy who wouldn’t grow up gets 
very bogus (9) 

26. They seem to be very stingy in the Precincts! 
(5) 

27. Small coin found in Toledo, Bolivia (4) 

28. Praise of a smashing helmet from the inspec- 
tor? (10) 

29. “Cuckoo, cuckoo; O, word of 

— Shakespeare (4) 


” 


30. Aerobatics? (10) 


DOWN 
1. “Drink, puppy, drink’’—and here’s a bite, 
too (6) 
. Relatives much concerned with chessmen (6) 
. They have to be pretty quick in the “street 
of ink” (5) 
. I’m in boat (anagr.) (8) 
A me longer concerned with the ear, how alien! 
6) 
. Fairy gets a farewell in Middlesex (8) 
. Not that these cavalrymen show signs of age! 
(3,5) 
11. It can often be rude as well as rough (6) 
15. Bids, but not from the left (6) 
17. No more phrenology, as the gangster gets to 
work (5,3) 
18. That’s more than enough! (8) 
19. He was charged by Wolsey to fling away 4 (8) 
22. “A world too wide for his shank” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
23. Etonians take to winter sport, in a private 
army? (6) 
24. The bull doesn’t care for a revolutionary 
standard! (3,3) 
26. “And in green underwood and 
“Blossom by blossom the spring begins” 
—Swinburne (5) 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


aon 1 be wr 


The winner of Crossword No. 1531 is 
Miss Danby, 
Elmwood, 
West Ayton, 
Scarborough, Yorkshire. 
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HESTERS LIMITED 


At Hesters you are invited to have your own 
creative ideas (or ours if you wish) carried out by 
expert craftsmen. From a wide range of superbly 
designed birch frames—only a few of which 

are illustrated—hand made throughout, 

you can choose your chairs, specify their 
upholstery (feathers, down, etc.) and have them 
covered in any material you may select—or in 
plain lining for loose covers. 


We are specialists in country work and 

the reproduction of period styles 

and offer similar services and facilities 

) in respect of carpets, curtains and loose covers. 
' 

; 


Your own ideas, formulated if you wish 

with the help of our expert knowledge 

of period and other decor, can be carried out 
in the materials of your choice by 

talented craftsmen at most reasonable cost. 


; 

; 

| Please visit our showrooms, but if this is not 
75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 6415 possible our representative will be pleased to call on you. 


You are cordially invited 


As . if 
to visit our Mayfair Showrooms ik 


at 58 Davies Street, London, W.1 


Here you will be able to see 
delightful bathrooms f 
of the highest quality 


materials and workmanship 


| Bathroom by te] 8], [ch | 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED Founded in 1822 


HE ESTATE MARKET 
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CONTRACTUAL 
DISPUTES 


disagreements are apt to crop 
up in all types of business, 
d when it is a matter of building a 
use, a block of flats, a factory or a 
wn hall it is necessary to be particu- 
ly careful that all arrangements are 
t and dried before operations are 
sun, as the work is usually carried 
t on a contractual basis involving 
reral parties. ‘Indeed, if anyone 
suld have doubted the wisdom of 
is thesis, he would almost certainly 
ve revised his opinion if he had 
tened to a paper read to the Royal 
stitution of Chartered Surveyors by 
. Rex Procter in which he listed 28 
ses relating to disputes arising out of 
ilding and engineering contracts. 
deed, it is significant that Mr. 
octer should have remarked that 
found it necessary to discipline 
nself severely as he had discovered 
many cases of interest that his 
mments “would have filled several 
pers of this nature.” 


V/[ sisszrcements are ape and 


Implied Term Invalid 


IKE Mr. Procter, I find it neces- 

4 sary to discipline myself owing 
shortage of space, and so I have 
osen from his list four cases that 
m to me to contain some useful 
cepts for readers who may not be 
ll versed in matters pertaining to 
> law. 

The first case, which arose as a 
ult of a difference of opinion about 
> implied terms of a building con- 
ict, involved the thickness of the 
lls of a private dwelling-house. The 
ntractor built the house with 9-in. 
ick walls, as the result of which the 
use was damp and one room was 
inhabitable. No architect had been 
gaged, but the house was built in 
sordance with plans and a specifica- 
nm, and the employer who bought 
2 house in the course of its erection 
ntended that there was an implied 
rranty that the house should be 
bitable. The Court of Appeal, 
wever, held that the contractor had 
ne what he had contracted to do, 
d that where a contract provides by 

express term what is to be done, 

sre is no room for an implied term 
the same matter that would con- 
+t with the express term. This 
ding, Mr. Procter observed, ‘“‘makes 
ar the rule that an implied term is 
ly to be imported when it is 
cessary to do so in order to make 
existing contract complete.”’ 


Windows and Bricks 


XHE position of an architect is 
_ often both delicate and difficult 
1en it comes to the fulfilling of a 
ilding contract, and a typical exam- 
> of a difference of opinion in which 
e architect came off the better was 
1en he ordered some metal windows 
r a house that he was building for 
employer, for it was held in the 
uunty Court that he had the author- 
* to order these fixtures, which had 
en built into the house, and that 
e employer was liable to pay for 
em, though he had not ordered 
em himself. 

An interesting case that involved 
veral parties was that arising out of 
shortage of bricks for the building 

a school. By a standard R.I.B.A. 
ntract, the employers, through 
eir architect, nominated a firm of 
ick merchants to supply the con- 
actor with the relevant material. 
ae architect had made tentative 
rangements with the company for 
livery, but in fact the supply of 
icks was irregular, resulting in 
‘lays in, and changes to, the building 
ogramme, and the _ contractors 
aimed that they were entitled to 
lditional payments by reason of the 
ilure of the nominated suppliers. 


But the Divisional Court ruled that 
the employer was not liable and that 
the contractors’ claim failed. 


Cheque in Part Payment 


T is a common practice when 

building operations or repair works 
are carried out over a considerable 
period for an employer to give the 
contractor a cheque in part payment 
of the work. Similarly it is not unusual, 
in instances where the contractor has 
completed the work and a dispute has 
arisen subsequently owing to the 
quality of the work or the materials 
used in it, for the employer to issue the 
contractor with a cheque in part pay- 
ment of outstanding sums on condition 
that it should not be cashed unless the 
contractor agrees to make good the 
alleged defects to the satisfaction of 
the architect. Indeed it was perhaps 
only to be expected that when, as 
happened in a case that was decided in 
Scotland, the contractor cashed a 
cheque issued by the employer under 
these circumstances and then sued for 
the balance of the money before the 
architect had given a certificate, the 
Court would rule against payment, 
as, in fact, it did. 

Those who contemplate build- 
ing operations would do well to take 
note of the concluding observation in 
Mr. Procter’s paper, which is that, 
although every man who comes to a 
profession is expected to have a work- 
ing knowledge of law sufficient to 
enable him to discharge his duty ade- 
quately, he is not expected to have a 
lawyer’s knowledge. 


COBHAM HALL’S FUTURE 


N important sale completed recent- 

ly was that of Cobham Hall, 
Kent, which has been acquired for the 
nation after protracted negotiations 
between the Darnley Estate Trustees 
and the Ministry of Works. 

Cobham Hall, one of the earliest 
red brick Tudor mansions in the 
country, stands in a timbered park of 
about 700 acres situated a little to the 
west of the River Medway, near 
Rochester, and has been in the owner- 
ship of the Bligh family for nearly 250 
years. It was built in Elizabeth I’s 
reign by William (Brooke), Lord Cob- 
ham, on the plan of the letter H, the 
middle link of which was rebuilt in the 
17th century to designs attributed to 
Inigo Jones. Many of the decorations 
in the state rooms, which are housed 
in the north and south wings, are by 
James Wyatt, and at least three of the 
16th-century carved chimney-pieces 
are by the Flemish craftsman, Giles de 
Wit. 

The gardens at Cobham Hall are 
familiar to many people, for in 
recent years they have been open to 
the public in spring and summer. They 
were laid out in 1790 by Humphry 
Repton, have been carefully tended 
ever since, and were extended by 
the late Earl of Darnley. The 
grounds contain a tiled dairy and a 
Swiss-style chalet, moved from Gad’s 
Hill, where Dickens lived, and a 
cricket ground in the west park recalls 
the name of the Hon. Ivo Bligh (later 
the eighth Earl of Darnley), who in 
1883 captained the first English 
cricket team to visit Australia. A mag- 
nificent double avenue of lime trees 
leads from Cobham Village to. the 
house, but only a short section of this 
is included in the 140 acres transferred, 
and Cobham golf-course is also 
retained by the Trustees. 

The Cobham estate was re- 
duced considerably in size about ten 
years ago when more than 2,000 acres 
of agricultural land were sold to the 
Corporation of Rochester. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley acted for 
the Trustees in the recent negotiations. 
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~ “REGAL Mk:V SALOON 
NEW FIBRE-GLASS BODY WITH REAR OPENING BOOT 


Britain’s Finest Three Wheeler takes yet another step forward with an entirely 
new saloon model. Styled in fibre-glass in the modern manner the “Regal’ Mk. V 


is way out ahead. 
The following are just a few of its many outstanding features, and for the fullest 
information you are invited to write for your free copy of the Mk. V brochure. 


* Full four seater * Rear opening 
boot * Chromium bumpers front and saint eg 
rear * Safety glass windows all round 
* Restyled instrument panel with glove 
compartments each side * Dual wind- 
screen wipers * Four cylinder water- 
cooled * 50 m.p.g. * 65 m.p.h. * Less 


tax and insurance. 


RELIANT ENGINEERING CO. 


(TAMWORTH) 


WATLING STREET. TWOGATES. TAMWORTH.STAFFS_  Pione: Tamworth 336 
Grams: Reliant, Tamworth 336 London Distributor: Glanfield Lawrence (Highbury), Ltd., 
Reliant House, 28/32, Highbury Corner, London N.5. 


LTD 


The ‘Swing’ all-purpose WATER 
CART provides abundant capacity for 
water, feed, etc., without waste. Light, 
easy to handle—but very sturdily con- 
structed. Tips easily. Heavily Galvan- 
ized Container, Welded Tubular Steel 
Frame, Solid or Pneumatic Rubber ¢ 
Tyred or Unbreakable All-Steel 
Wheels. Countless uses—for carrying 
liquids and solids. 
6 sizes—I5 to 50 gallons. 


(Reg. Des. 
No. 854724) 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good horticultural sundriesmen. 


alfred allen & son xD. 


LOWER GORNAL, Nr. DUDLEY 
London Office : 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2 TEL : MONARCH 2978 4258 


ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


WEBB CORBETT 


MEANS THE FINEST ENGLISH 
HAND-MADE CRYSTAL AT A 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD— 
LOOK FOR THE GOLD SEAL 
ON EVERY PIECE YOU BUY. | 
i 


WEBB CORBETT LTD-STOURBRIDGE 
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From a recent painting by Humphrey Spender 
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Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


‘STEEPWAYS’, NETHER LYPIATT, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Well-known cattle breeder makes sure his 17th century house 
is heated 20th century style - he’s installed oil firing 


“aed Nether Lypiatt, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, is the delightful 
seventeenth century home of Mr. G. 
R. Cobb, the well-known breeder of 
Guernsey cattle and winner of many 
top prizes for both his dairy herd and 
for individual animals. 

Although it was built in the seven- 
teenth century, ‘Steepways’ is really 
up to date as far as heating is con- 
cerned. Oil firing is installed. Because 
of the oil firing “Steepways’ is kept 
not only gloriously warm in the coldest 
weather; it’s kept clean, too. Oil fired 


needed. 


needed — indeed, the fuel 
feeds itself into the boiler. 


clean, efficient fuel. It is, 


more, a surprisingly inexpensive fuel. 
In fact, oil is the cheapest fuel of all 
for automatic heating. Oil supplied 
Authorised Distributors of 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. is supplied 


by the 


heating means clean, economical, auto- 
matic, trouble-free heating. And oil firing 
provides all the domestic hot water 


With oil firing a minimum of main- 
tenance is required. No stoking is 
actually 
Oil is a 
what’s 


fast, cleanly. “Steepways’ uses Shell 
Domestic Fuel Oil. The other leading 
fuel for oil fired heating systems is BP 
Domesticol. Your Authorised Distribu- 
tor will tell you which is suitable for 
your home. 

Oil fired heating is suitable for all 
homes, large and small, old and new. 
If you would like to know how oil firing 
can transform the heating in your home, 
write to Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., 
Sales Promotion Dept. C.L.34, Shell- 
Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


a 
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CALVES WITH A 
REPUTATION 


busy organising the market- 
ing of their annual crop of 
ves. The autumn sales now attract 
yers from a distance and, as good 
sinessmen should, the members of 
- Brecon and Radnor Suckled Calf 
arers’ Association recently paid a 
it to Lincoln to check up on the 
gress made by calves bought at 
ir sales last October. Most of those 
ves, which totalled 6,000, are 
refords and Hereford crosses. They 
the best possible start in life, 
kling their mothers, and they come 
m upland farms where the cattle 
attested, so they should be free 
m disease. These Welsh farmers 
nd their Lincolnshire customers 
l satisfied with the calves. They 
ay good feeding and grazing to get 
m away for slaughter at under two 
rs, and they make the type of beef 
+ butchers and housewives like. 
ere will be more suckled calves 
ning forward from Wales and 
tland this year, and no doubt they 
1 meet a good market. Total sup- 
2s of beef have fallen off during the 
t year, but there are more beef 
ck coming forward now, and with 
itinuing uncertainty over Argen- 
a’s beef supplies the final price 
uld not be disappointing. 


N vss calf breeders have been 


ves thrive on. Grass 


‘HOUSANDS of farmers go in the 

summer to the Grassland Research 
titute at Hurley, near Maidenhead, 
‘-kshire. The work at the Institute 
tres on the grass and clover ley 
1 its use, and Dr. William Davies 
1 his colleagues are doing some 
prising things to show the possi- 
ties of the ley. Over 200 Hereford 
ss-bred cattle and Friesian cattle 
carried. The calves are bought at 
Q days old, and there is nothing 
cial about them at that stage, but 
as impressed by the way they will 
ive on grass alone after weaning 
5 weeks. This is clean rotation 
ss. The calves live in small pad- 
‘ks with no shelter from March to 
‘ober, and they look well on this 
st economical rearing system. They 
uld go away as butchers’ beasts at 
ler two years old, not fat perhaps 
- providing the beef that the public 
l buy now-a-days. Do most of us 
nd too much in providing milk and 
centrates for our calves? The idea 
Hurley is to get the calf’s stomach 
ustomed from the start to deal 
h grass to full advantage. 


eep at Close Quarters 


IT a stocking rate of 7 ewes and 
. 103 lambs to the acre the Scotch 
f-bred flock at Hurley demon- 
ites the possibilities of fat lamb 
duction for the farmer with limited 
eage. These lambs kept at close 
ters have the benefit of a run to 
mselves where the ewes never go. 
s a corridor alongside the paddocks 
h a creep through which the lambs 
pass at will. When I saw them 
1e of the lambs were lying with 
ir mothers on a bare paddock, but 
y were contentedly full with grass 
ontaminated by worms. The 
bage in the lamb corridor had 
wn up to almost hay stage, and I 
uld have liked to put the mower 
but it was being left long as an 
irance against drought. In a dry 
e there is always some green leaf 
wing close to the ground which the 
ibs will find. 


unty Smallholdings 


ETWEEN them the county coun- 
_cils and the Ministry of Agricul- 
e manage 440,000 acres of small- 
dings, and the total rent roll 
eeds £1,000,500. There are 17,640 


holdings, and of these nearly 8,000 
are part-time, but the Ministry’s 
policy is to amalgamate the smaller 
holdings to make more full-time units. 
Between 600 and 800 holdings become 
available every year for’ re-letting, 
some of the tenants moving on to 
bigger farms, but even so the list of 
unsatisfied applicants stands at 8,500, 
of whom over 6,000 have preference 
as agricultural workers. Most of the 
selected applicants can command 
adequate farming capital and few of 
them need loans. In no county is 
there any anxiety about the tenants’ 
financial position. Almost all of them 
are up-to-date with their rents, and 
it can be assumed that they are making 
a fair living. Some of the small- 
holdings would be better if the build- 
ings were modernised, and it seems 
in some counties that the smallhold- 
ing estates lag behind the privately 
owned farms in re-equipment to meet 
present-day needs. More than one 
smallholder has told me that he would 
gladly pay a little extra rent if he 
could get some particular improve- 
ment that he badly wants, such as 
the addition to the cowhouse or a 
Dutch barn. 


Fewer Ministry Staff 


NCE again I take pleasure in 

congratulating the Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food on a 
reduction—one of 324—in the civil 
staff of his department over the past 
year. He still has 14,804 on the 
strength, but he is reducing, not in- 
creasing like some of his colleagues. 
Taking all Government departments 
together the civil staff last April 
totalled 632,925, against 630,674 a 
year before. 


Progeny Testing Porkers 


AM glad to see that the Pig 

Industry Development Authority 
is taking an interest in selecting the 
most economical types of pigs for the 
pork and manufacturing trades. We 
have heard so much about the need 
for progeny testing pigs suitable for 
bacon production, to match the 
economy of Danish bacon production, 
that we overlook the importance of 
the other side of the pig business, 
which to us in the home market mat- 
ters fully as much. The P.I.D.A. has 
appointed a working party to prepare 
plans for another progeny testing 
scheme under the chairmanship of 
Mr. T. K. Parr, who is a pork butcher 
and bacon curer. Among the 15 mem- 
bers are several well-known farmers 
and Dr. John Hammond, of Cam- 
bridge. 


Bonus on Purchases 


ips we watch closely enough the 
course of feeding-stuffs prices 
and compare the values offered by 
local merchants and farmers’ socie- 
ties? Keen buying can effect econo- 
mies that mount to a useful figure at 
the end of the year. One farmers’ 
society claims in its annual report that 
at the present rate of bonus the saving 
on feeding-stuffs amounts to 17s. 6d. 
a ton and on fertilisers to 12s. 6d. a ton. 
The farmer properly enough is ex- 
pected to settle his account promptly 
each month, and on this score he can 
get some discount from the private 
merchant as well as from the co- 
operative society. These are useful 
rebates, especially for the smaller 
farmers wlio nced to buy considerable 
quantities of feeding-stuffs to main- 
tain a high level of livestock output 
and a decent income. I have not seen 
any recent total figure, but my im- 
pression is that the membership of 
farmers’ co-operative societies con- 
tinues to increase and so does their 
trade. CINCINNATUS. 


Take a hand 


bind the leaves tight with 
sail cord . . . store in a 
cool cellar for weeks... 
unbind and cut into 
thin slices . . . rub a slice 
between your hands 
and smell... ah, that rich, 
full flavoured aroma 
tells you it is matured... 
ready for your pipe and 
the most truly satisfying 


smoke you've ever had. 


Se 


eat 
ase 
What’s that? You haven't the ingredients PLAYER'S 
handy? Don’t worry. You can buy tobacco, 
made from this 60 year old recipe, in a I-oz NAVY CUT 
tin, sealed to keep fresh, at any tobacconist for DE LUXE 


Player’s 
Navy Cut De LUAE 


[ncT 108]] 


JOHN PLAYER 


& SONS 


(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 

specially selected fine whiskies 

under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


ANTE 
Tap N D E M 


vent! SHED IN THE YEA 
eececancanceseseneteet 


If unavailable locally write to: 


No. 6G. Insurance is a Service LONDON (ees 
LANCASHIRE = 4 


THE BRITANNIA 


RN 
largest, fastest, NAAN 
; : rir NY J 
most spacious jet- sie bY 2 


prop airliner in the 
world, is a far cry from 
the kite-like structures of the pioneers of early 
flight. Its great size has not precluded a 
graceful shape which, however, does not arise 
Srom mere aesthetic considerations. It was 
designed for its job — air transport over 

great distances with the maximum of safety and 
efficiency at the high speeds of today. 


IN THE SAME WAY, the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Service has been 
designed specially for its purpose — that is to 
suit your insurance needs, to provide.a policy 
that is exactly right for its particular job. 


Photograph B.O.A.C. 


pane AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
\ vs. 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane, London WC2 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


DRY SACK 


RECD. 


SHERRY 


ee 


333: 
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Brey 


For over 50 years DRY SACK — 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry —has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world. 
Also available in half flasks. 


Shippers of the famous 


SHIELD TOP PATTERN 


SHERRY 
Paar WALNUT BROWN | 
Reproduction Hand Forged VLAN cHUMBEN*|| CANASTAGREAM | 


JEREZ and LONDON 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


CARLITO ang CEDRO 


Silver Flatware in Traditional Patterns ‘Shartiss | 
J 


Brochure of patterns and prices sent on request 


WALTER. H. WILLSON-LED 


Dealers in Fine Antique Silver 


: IN» LONDON HOUSE : 35 SEETHING LANE EC3 
15 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: WHITEHALL 6463 BODEGAS . JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA SPA 


| Without 
My Yacht 


‘ETHELIND FEARON 


|delightfully informal travel book 
| how to be at home in the South 
+ France, illustrated by Edward 
‘perington. “Well-conceived, well- 
= Traveller in France. 


16s. 


| 
4] 


How to Think 
and Swing Like 
a Golf Champion 
DICK MAYER 


dvice, for all grades of players, 
fom’ the 1957 winner of the U.S. 


pen Championship. Illustrated 


What’s Happening 
| in China 


‘LORD BOYD ORR & 
| PETER TOWNSEND 


in eye-witness account of life in the 
ew China which may shortly be the 
ader of the world’s Great Powers. 
lustrated, 15s. 


Love is a Fervent 
Fire 
ROBIN JENKINS 


.n uninhibited novel of emotions at 
ash-point in an isolated Scottish 
ommunity. “Adult.” —paMELA 
ANSFORD JOHNSON (Vew Statesman), 
Powerful.” —Svcotsman. 15s. 


He Flew by My Side 
ERWIN MORZFELD 


‘his major novel presents an un- 
valled picture of the Luftwaffe at 
mat. “Harsh, frank, yet sensitive 
ad moving.” —Bulletin. 16s. 


The Travels of 
Jaimie McPheeters 


ROBERT LEWIS 
TAYLOR 


‘his sumbustious novel of the 
alifornia Gold Rush has been 
watded the 1959 puLrrzER PRIZE 
OR FICTION. 18s. 


Slinky Jane 
-ATHERINE COOKSON 


ler novel of North Country village 
fe. “A delightful mixture of 
umour, pathos, drama and near- 
agedy.”—Birmingham Mail. 

13s. 6d. 


-HACDONALD 


ith action photographs. 15s.’ 
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NEW BOOKS 


EVERYTHING A 
P.C. CAN BE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


late of Scotland Yard, has been 

everything that a policeman 
can be. Beginning as a bobby in 
Hoxton, in days when Hoxton was a 
tougher spot than it is now, he ended 
as head of the Special Branch which 
looks after the safety of our Royal 
Family abroad, guards visiting people 
of importance and safeguards the 
realm from spies and traitors. In 
between, he served in ten different 
London districts, was for five years in 
the Murder Squad, and was in charge 
of the Drug and Vice Squad. From his 
autobiography Commander Burt of 
Scotland Yard (Heinemann, 18s.) it 
appears that he occasionally took a 


Cen Leonard Burt, 


Sherlock found that his gang of 
“Baker Street Irregulars’? paid good 
dividends. Burt used the same 
method. He modestly plays down his 
own qualities, but it is obvious that, 
whether he was a “‘born’”’ policeman or 
not, once he was in that job he was 
determined to excel. He volunteered 
for anything that was going, spending 
hours of unpaid time on his work. 
“IT loved to attend London police 
courts to take a note of criminal types 
when they appeared on remand. I 
quickly built up a little force of helpers 
of my own. I used to pay these in- 
formers small sums of money out of 
my own pocket. They paid a rich 
dividend. Many of my _ successes 
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COMMANDER BURT OF SCOTLAND YARD. 
By Commander Leonard Burt 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 


BROTHERHOOD OF EVIL. By Frederic Sondern 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 


DUTCH DRAWINGS AND PRINTS. 


By J. G. van Gelder 


(Thames and Hudson, 3 gns.) 
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busman’s holiday in the pages of 
Agatha Christie, Simenon and Dorothy 
Sayers. Poirot, he finds, plumps for 
punen little ereya cells: «:" Simenon's 
Maigret “relies on a sort of psycholo- 
gical nose for suspicion’; and Lord 
Peter Wimsey “achieved his triumphs 
not without the help of an encyclo- 
peedic knowledge of the classics and a 
fabulous palate for wine.”’ 

Commander Burt is not deeply 
impressed by these qualities. He 
confesses that he himself had “no call 
or vocation’ to be a policeman. He 
became a London policeman simply 
because he was sick of being a country 
clerk. He developed a “real passion” 
for his work; and that, he thinks, is 
quality No. 1. “You must have a 
natural intelligence a little better—no 
more—than the next man’s, a great 
deal of initiative, the patience of a 
mountain, unlimited persistence and 
unshakeable confidence in yourself.’ 
He recommends, too, “an intuitive 
sense, a wonderful memory and a 
knack of never forgetting a face,’ but 
he says that these are not things you 
are born with. “These are the gifts 
you will develop as you persevere with 
your job. Experience makes the differ- 
ence between a trustworthy detective 
(much more valuable than a merely 
brilliant one) and a less successful per- 
former.” 


Convincing a Jury 


A good point he makes about the 
detectives of fiction is that they 
“achieve all their masterpieces before 
an arrest. One of the hardest parts of 
a real detective’s job comes when the 
case goes to court. Convincing a jury; 
surviving gruelling cross-examination 
—this is the vonclusive part of the job.” 
One remembers with what magnani- 
mity Sherlock Holmes, his investiga- 
tion complete, would hand it over to 
Scotland Yard to do the rest. If we 
accept Commander Burt’s point of 
view, Holmes was dodging the real 
work. But there is a custom that 
Holmes and Burt had in common. 


couldn’t have been achieved without 
their assistance.” 

Nun May, Fuchs, John Amery and 
“Lord Haw-Haw’”’ all came within the 
range of Commander Burt’s investiga- 
tions. All of these he subjected to 
long interrogation, and on this art of 
interrogation he has some interesting 
things to say. “If you want to get the 
truth from a man, the important thing 
is to start him talking. It is therefore 
bad psychology to shoot vital ques- 
tions at him straight away. Remem- 
ber, in many cases he is only too eager 
to talk. Nine times out of ten a man 
is the hero of his own stories. .. . The 
average suspect is subconsciously so 
frightened of the consequences of his 
misdeeds that when he meets an in- 
quisitor who treats him as if he were 
a fellow human being he can no longer 
contain himself.”’ 

There is no need here to go into 
the many celebrated cases with which 
Commander Burt was associated. Let 
it be enough to say that he recalls 
them in a way most interesting to a 
general reader. He is not pleased with 
the modern trend towards happy 
prisons. He would not retain capital 
punishment for unpremeditated kill- 
ing, but certainly would for “carefully 
planned and plotted murders.” He 
says: “I believe in severe prison sen- 
tences. Prison should be a bad place, 
a place to be shunned. To-day it is too 
often just one more privilege enjoyed 
by members of the Welfare State... . 
Iam in favour of punishing... because 
it safeguards the weak and the feeble, 
the widow and the orphan.” I wish 
he had remembered widows and 
orphans when he met Colonel-General 
Serov here in connection with the 
visit of Krushchey and Bulganin. 
“Serov was a little man with a big 
smile. His blue eyes twinkled. He 
liked a joke.” 


THE MAFIA IN U.S.A. 


Mr. Frederic Sondern’s Brother- 
hood of Evil (Gollancz, 21s.) shows us 
the American police in action against 
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DELIGHTFUL POLKA-DOT 
RAYON JERSEY 
CROSS-OVER BLOUSE 
Sizes 34-40in. £2.12.6, p. & p. 2/- 
White on Navy, Old-Rose, Pale-Olive, 
Powder-Blue, Tan or Turg. Available in 
floral leaf design, in tones of Blue, Lime, 
Yellow, Red, or Turq., all on White. 


EXQUISITE TWO-TONE 
‘“SHONEY-COMB-STITCH’”’ 
JACKET IN PURE WOOL 

Basic colours Apricot, Charcoal, 
Pink, Red, Beige, Black, Navy, 
Primrose, or Bottle, all with a cheer- 
ful white overtone. All Sizes. 7 gns. 


Huppert 


64 REGENT ST. LONDON W.1. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
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HE lovely Elan Valley has long been the pride of The perfect companions for seeing Britain are the new NATIONAL 


Rad hj Shell ae Zajeaee BENZOLE ROAD MAPS, Britain’s finest. Not only main roads, but even 
adnorshire. shelley called the scenery ‘divine. ape é ee ate 
Nags : the tiniest by-ways are clearly shown, together with places of historic 


Near Rhayader lie the great artificial lakes* that are the interest and important landmarks. Four 


5: Sed “: es ee large-scale maps cover England, Scotland 
reservoirs for the City of Birmingham. The country round - : st 


and Wales. Two wonderful extras are the 
| them is still as wild and beautiful as it was in Shelley’s day. London Specialand the Route Planning Map 


ets Regs f sn By Appointment to 
of Great Britain. Available at all National Her Majesty the Queen 


- 2 Ree Suppliers of Motor Spirit 
Benzole Stations, 1/- each. Complete set of siX National Benzole Company Ltd. 


: : mrt. ee = . : f M House, 
ten is Llandrindod W ells, the premier spa of Wales. in attractive plastic case, 7|6d. 195 Knlghecbeidan! Sandon SW7 


PEOPLE GOING PLACES GO SUPER NATIONAL BENZOLE 


3K See National Benzole Road Maps. Section Two (Wales), Square O.12. 


Only four miles away runs the fabulous Wye, and within 


e Mafia. Mr. Sondern is a journalist 
10 has devoted himself to the 
vestigation of criminal matters. It 
tok a long time to convince political 
id judicial quarters in America that 
e movement called the Mafia, 
iginating in Sicily, was firmly 
tablished in the United States and 
at its organisation was behind such 
itstanding law-breakers as Al Cap- 
1e, the gang known as Murder, Inc., 
id behind almost every sort of 
‘ofitable villainy in the country. 
Several committees have been 
‘tt up to examine the matter. The 
efauver Committee report, dealing 
| part with corruption among the 
igal, municipal and police authorities 
| New York, “‘fits together into one of 
he most shocking indictments of an 
merican city and its government 
yer put on paper.’”’ The investiga- 
ons of the McClennan Committee, 
hich came later, are summed up 
nus: “The criminal syndicate which 
e have identified here as the Mafia 
as revealed an arrogant challenge to 
ne government and to the decent 
eople of this country.” 


Traffic in Heroin 


One of the most widespread and 
rofitable evils promoted by the 
lafia is the importation and sale of 
eroin. Mr. Harry J. Auslinger, the 
ead of the Bureau of Narcotics in 
Vashington, is particularly concerned 
. this side of the Mafia’s activity—a 
etwork of evil-doing which stretches 
om America to Europe and the 
fiddle East. Perhaps the most 
iscinating part of Mr. Sondern’s 
00k is what he has to tell us of the 
tivities of Mr. Auslinger’s agents 
agaged in the task, which Mr. Burt 
und so difficult, of not only discover- 
ig what the villains were up to but 
f arranging the presentation of a case 
vat will convince a judge and jury. 

The extent of Mafia activity in 
is department alone can be gauged 
omsome words of Mr. Auslinger’s fore- 
ord. He speaks of “a war against an 
‘my of subtle and defiant men whose 
ower and wickedness have grown 
eadily during the last decade. They 
bison our children and create thou- 
inds of criminals with their heroin. 
hey exact several billion dollars 
very year from us by their extortion 
ckets ... They are utterly without 
ynscience or humanity. Murder, 
iolence of all kinds, vicious sabotage, 
lackmail are commonplace and nat- 
ral to them. The core of this army 
‘e the Mafiosi. Like the Communists, 
ley have discipline, cohesion and a 
hilosophy. These are no ordinary 
o0dlums; they are far more menac- 
ig, and have been for a long time. 
he Mafia is very old.”’ 


When Crime Pays 


The war against these people is 
le theme of this very readable and 
sry disturbing book. The sums they 
sal in are enormous. Al Capone’s 
‘ganisation—‘‘a model of efficiency”’ 
-is said to have netted over 20 
illion dollars a year; and the com- 
mations in which he had a finger 
ise this total enormously. “Internal 
evenue’s rough estimate later placed 
at approximately $25,000,000 from 
umbling, $10,000,000 from organised 
ostitution, about the same from 
wrcotics distribution, and over 
50,000,000 from boot-legging.”’ 

That is the size of the problem 
1d, till recently, official corruption 
ade it all but insoluble. The 
velations of investigating committees 
ive now awakened both public and 
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(EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


legislators to what is going on, and 
Mr. Sondern hopefully ends his book 
with the thought that though “‘organ- 
ised crime will never be destroyed 
completely; it is apparently too much 
a part of our society,”’ still “we will 
probably live to see the crumbling of 
the Mafia—the twilight of the greatest 
of the villains.” 


GREAT ARTISTS’ DRAWINGS 


Messrs. Thames and Hudson, who 
have done so much to make available 
fine reproductions of®the work of 
great artists, now give us Dutch 
Drawings and Prints (3 guineas). The 
pictures are introduced by J. G. van 
Gelder, Professor of Fine Art at the 
University of Utrecht. Professor van 
Gelder points out that many of. the 
greatest of artists have disliked the 
idea that their first rough shots should 
survive. ‘“‘Many have expressed the 
wish that their drawings should be 
destroyed! atter “their death.” - He 
holds it to be fortunate that such 
requests are often ignored; and as we 
examine the work here gathered 
together we agree that it is fortunate 
indeed. Nevertheless, he thinks it 
likely that this is why “we have 
practically no drawings by some of 
the greatest masters of the Low 
Countries.’ However, as you will 
see here, some others, notably Rem- 
brandt and Van Gogh, have left an 
abundance. 

Here they are then: 224 plates, 
ranging in chronological order from 
the copper engravers of about 1500 
to the work of Mondrian in our own 
day. All the way through, Professor 
van Gelder’s comment links the story. 
His scholastic awareness is joined to 
a deep esthetic appreciation, and 
the whole book is a most joyful 
possession. 
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BRISTOL ILLUSTRATED 


R. REECE WINSTONE has 
capped his two fascinating 
collections of old photographs of 
Bristol with an up-to-date survey, 
Bristol Today (published by the 
author, 9s. 6d.). From the narrow 
streets and courts of the city centre to 
the spacious Georgian terraces of 
Clifton, from the Classical splendours 
of Coopers’ Hall to the cottages ornés 
of Blaise Hamiet, from the soaring 
spire of St. Mary’s Redcliffe to the 
soaring pylons of the Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge, Mr. Reece Winstone dis- 
plays the unique variety of Bristol by 
means of 200 of his own photographs, 
together with ample commentaries. 
Much has been omitted. There 
are (the most serious gap) scarcely any 
views of church interiors, none for 
instance of Bristol’s splendid 18th- 
century churches or (except details) of 
the cathedral; no good views.of the 
19th-century warehouses which, in 
spite of war losses, are still a unique 
feature of the town; none of the St. 
Paul’s area, with its hidden 18th- 
century squares and exquisite Gothick 
church. Of the panoramic views with 
which Bristol, owing to the hilly nature 
of the ground, abounds, one of the 
best, across the floating dock from 
Redcliffe Terrace, is not illustrated. 
Perhaps it is scarcely fair, after 
criticising the author for what he 
has left out, to say that his illustrations 
are too small because too many; and 
yet one feels that enough photographs 
could have been weeded out to allow 
both the making good of some omis- 
sions and the inclusion of a few more 
full- and half-page illustrations which 
would immensely improve the attrac- 
tiveness of the book’s appearance. But 
these are’counsels of perfection; there 
is every reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Winstone for presenting so much of 
Bristol at so reasonable a price. 


Emerald and diamond 
three stone 
£205. 01. 0 


Diamond single stone 


£54.0.0 


Diamond three stone 
LL CO) a ©) 


Spinel and diamond 
cluster 
£125 70 «0 


Sapphire and diamond 
cross-over 
£62 ,10.0 


Sapphire and diamond 
three stone 
£49.0.0 


Aquamarine and 
diamond cluster 
L125 102.10 


Diamond single stone 
£102 .10.0 


Diamond five stone 
£65.0.0 


Ulustrated catalogue of rings 


sent free upon request. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS 


GARRARD ¢ Uo Ltd 


crown jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET 


LONDON W.1 


FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LID. 


TELEPHONE : REGENT 3021 
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Mackralay SL 


By blend and by tradition a \ 
True Scotch Whisky, one of Scotland’s IN 
oldest proprietary brands. Like the 4 
clasp of a hand in eh 
friendship; the promise @———=.——— - 
and the expression of . 
world-wide goodwill. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1820 


in black satin... 


A hat of elegant sophistication styled with 
an interesting cross-over front, softened 


by a cloud of spotted veiling. A jewelled clip 


discretely placed, adds a final sparkling touch 


£133,530, 


@ ENQUIRIES BY POST 
RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH Lee 8 8 UU UG UU UU | li 


8 il 
non-greasy inconspicuous FE lyp e i 2/11 Tul 


MODEL MILLINERY . . FIRST FLOOR ores 


Well, you see, /’m wearing Flypel, dear. 


I'll pack some for you next time. 


ES The best protection yet, against biting insects 
: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITE) 
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Left to right) Wider, rounded shoulders presented by Michael in a softly tailored woollen suit, curving gently, but definitely, into the waist in front; one of the important 
aew long evening dresses, in satin the colour of mistletoe berries, interpreted by Hardy Amies, one of the Queen’s dressmakers: subtlety shown by Norman Hartnell, who 
also designs for the Queen, in using black Persian lamb on a sleek two-piece in dark green and black diagonally striped wool 


as the Incorporated Society of London 

Fashion Designers to give buyers and 
lion writers three days of intensive fashion- 
ng each fashion spring (January) and 
umn (now) few seem to differ in their con- 
tion of what our autumn and winter clothes 
uld be. 

Smoothly curved in outline, flattering and 
st feminine, the new line is admirably 
umed up by Mr. Hardy Amies (the Society’s 
7 chairman), who states: “It is time that 
nen looked fabulous and glamorous again 
sr the lean years.’’ And indeed, with clothes 
. the ones chosen, there is no reason why 
should not. 

Outstanding trends are: line, longer with 
tle, though well marked, curves; colour, an 
tlying haze of brown, used more in colour 
‘tures than as a single colour; materials, 
-neat tweeds and velvety finishes; trim- 
igs, fur. Black is back with a vengeance, 
|, to sum up the all-over look, softness is all 
portant. 

Individual reports of the eleven collections, 
order of their showing, follow. 


ap the eleven designing men who combine 


VICTOR STIEBEL.—Softness is decreed 
daytime clothes: slipper satin, faille, velvet 
| paper taffeta. Suit jackets are slightly 
ger and often have wide-ish belts just across 
front to emphasise the curving inward line. 
sir sleeves are set in low and softly. Top- 
ts are ample, again with low-set sleeves, and 
st sleeves are cuffed. There is a feeling of 
issuming luxury throughout—in a fox-lined 
-coat of bronze-green tweed worn over a 
ing tweed suit; in a pink and cherry checked 


tweed coat, thrown over a front-belted suit in 
plain cherry tweed; and in a pale beige wool 
coat, lined and faced with white wool, which 
was worn with a jersey dress in a paler, milky 
coffee colour and draped white jersey turban. 
Other hats, all by Simone Mirman, include 
velvet pirate caps, pulled into pigtail ends 
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Bright flowers bunched on a pale background as 
Cecil Beaton’s design for a West Cumberland 
Silks print 


behind, and cages of coarse veiling, anchored 
by a flat velvet bow put flat on top. 

The season’s softness is represented here 
by a shirt dress, satin bound, made of pleated 
lilac chiffon, and by the throw-away elegance 
of a sleeveless, pinafore-like dress made of 
pleated black crépe de chine, nonchalantly worn 
under black mink. After-dark grandeur is 
emphasised by the contrast between a spreading 
and draped ball gown made of snuff-coloured 
net, spotted with cinnamon velvet, and a 
clinging, ground-touching dress made of cosmos 
pink satin, slit at the narrow hem, Chinese- 
fashion, and lavishly embroidered. 


HARDY AMIES.—The outlook here is 
black and a note of sombre luxury is set by a 
series of little black dresses (velvet or crépe) either 
trimmed with black mink or worn with a black 
mink scarf. These, paradoxically, are anything 
but mournful. 

There is much fur trimming, including the 
rare fisher and mink ties, and filling in of jacket 
necklines. Back comes the redingote, easy fitting 
and softly tailored, but nevertheless gently 
curving into a long waistline. One is shown 
over a softly pleated dress; another sets a new 
silhouette in top-coats with a slightly full skirt 
stemming from a low-set waist. This, in tune 
with the furry outlook, is collared with beaver. 

The soft look is presented in the shape of 
p floating afternoon dress made of amethyst 
aure silk chiffon, lightly draped, belted and 
finished with three-quarter-length sleeves. As 
in the Stiebel collection, dresses for evening are 
very much in the grand manner. The hats (by 
Vernier) are worn tilted sharply forward and 
include a fez made of the same soft grey and 
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black mohair and wool mixture as the suit with 
which it is worn. 


CHARLES CREED.—A longer, gently 
curving line of an elegant travel suit makes a 
new contribution to our idea of what the well- 
dressed woman should wear on a journey. This 
suit is made of covert coating and the long, 
smoothly tailored, jacket is lined with red, 
white and blue horizontally striped wool to 
match the jerkin that tops a slender skirt. 
Though small, this collection contains some 
splendid ideas for the winter. There is, for 
instance, an indoor suit (Mr. Creed’s name for 
it) that adds a wool and angora lined overjacket 
to a trim red and black tweed suit. Ascher’s 
reversible hand-woven tweed and mohair fabric 
is used here for a suit that really reverses and 
there is a pleasingly sleek suit made of black 
velvet with shaw] collar of black beaver. 


WORTH.—Soft fullness is devised to pre- 
sent two curved lines (a modern interpretation 
of the corseted, hour-glass roundness) with 
rounded shoulders and slightly bloused bodices 


ot 


Ascher’s mohair and tweed on reverse sides 


sliding beneath wide belts to reappear over the 
hips. Brown mixture tweeds for daytime are 
matched by specially designed pumps (by 
Lotus), inset with wide bands of matching 
tweed. There is a wonderful coat in a silky 
soft material (80 per cent. alpaca, the rest wool) 
in pale spice-brown that has a vast, beever- 
lined hood. For wearing at the other end of 
the day, Worth shows a fox-trimmed coat made 
of platinum satin woven with velvet carnations 
for wear over plain platinum satin or ruby- 
red satin lightly touched with ruby beads. 


JOHN CAVANAGH.—John Cavanagh 
suggests a new long line with the help of slim- 
skirted suits, slender day dresses, with belt or 
drapery set low on thehips, tall, thimble-like hats 
and large and high collars made of fur. Black 
fox, red fox, white fox, silver fox, fisher, skunk 
(dyed or plain natural), sable, marten, mink, 
beaver and lamb supply these hats. 

Thimble-shaped top-coats have welt seams 
to emphasise the Cavanagh long line. Belts are 
whittled down to an inch or less and worn low 
to increase the effect of body length and even 
the revers of the longer suit jackets mount 
upwards with a soft, rolling movement. 


Neatness and texture in the autumn wools. A 
hopsack weave coating in bronzy tones is matched 


with light-weight worsted (top left). A bouclé 

coating in cane sugar brown goes with a plain 

new suiting; both are frosted with reindeer hair 
(Dumas and Maury) 


PERTERS 
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Ascher’s new chenille-like fabrics, shown by 
Ronald Patersen for the first time in London 


To illustrate the soft look John Cavanagh 
has a delicious dress in Sekers’ alpaca jersey, 
orange in colour, with cowl collar, softly 
gathered bodice and full skirt falling from a 
low, suéde-belted waistline, and a late-after- 
noon dress made in softly floating, snuff-coloured 
chiffon, brocaded with roses (tone on tone). 

Evening dresses have billowing skirts that 
somehow stand their ground without the help 
of petticoats or are glove-tight, like a clinging, 
ground-length dress made of brocade showing 
silver and gold oleander flowers, with spiky 
green leaves, on a parchment ground. This 
kicks into a fish tail train behind. 

Hats, by Reed Crawford, include a black 
fox busby, trimmed with a blue rose, eye-hiding 
basins of meat-safe mesh, Pocahontas bandeaux, 
or, for evening, garlands of laurel leaves. 


LACHASSE.—tThe trend towards longer 
suit jackets was not unheralded. Nevertheless, 
Lachasse’s avant-garde Amazone jackets seem 
almost revolutionary in their well-defined 
shoulders (gently, but none the less authori- 
tatively squared) and longer, often sharply 
jutting, jacket peplums. Suit skirts are straight, 
with trouser pleats or darts giving an effect of 
soft roundness on the hips, and bias-cut inserts 
are used to emphasise the neatness of the new 
duster check wools. Much fur is used in great 
variety (there is an excellent black cloth top- 
coat with shaped front panel trimmed with a 
double row of buttons and collared with white 
ermine) and overskirt effects soften slim dresses 
in such diverse fabrics as tweed or bead- 
embroidered lace. 


NORMAN HARTNELL.—Although Mr. 
Norman Hartnell declares that he has concen- 
trated on day clothes rather than on evening 
dresses this season, his collection includes so 
many magnificent materials and displays such 
lavishness in the use of fur that his formula 
seems unchanged. Slim dresses sway with 
lampshade beaded fringes and are worn with 
mink stoles in a blending mutation; black velvet 
is slashed almost down to the waist at the back 
and is jet-embroidered; lilac tweed is collared 
with beaver, periwinkle-blue wool with black 
mink, anthracite grey facecloth with matching 
mink, mustard wool with ocelot and coral wool 
with beaver. 

Suit jackets here, as everywhere, are much 
longer. There are many straight seven-eighth- 
length top-coats, and the general touch of fur 
extends to wonderfully lavish fur linings. 

Claude St. Cyr’s hats for this collection are 
large. They often look like round beehives, are 
often fluffy and are always becoming. 


MICHAEL SHERARD.—As always, 
Michael Sherard’s collection is largely inspired 
by the magnificent materials that the house 
collects from home and abroad. Most are 
French fabrics, which appear again and again 
in the Paris collections. Tweeds show charac- 
teristically neat weaves, such as tiny duster 
checks or small Prince des Galles weaves, and 
these, as well as the jacquards, wool crépes and 
French novelty weaves used for afternoon 
dresses, have dictated the designer’s introduc- 
tion of subtle trimmings. 

French fabric manufacturers have also been 
called on for the materials used for evening 
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dresses. These include a net woven ina moi 
design, satin and cut velvet brocades, lac 
printed gauze, china taffeta and, coming near) 
home, Ascher’s flower-woven Cariola in bla_ 
and white, the white mink-trimmed. 


MICHAEL. 
the average woman. Overcoat and suit jacke 
are wider as to shoulder and more indented as 
waists, and jackets are cut slightly longer. He 
the touch of fur is introduced by soft whi 
ermine ties, worn tied at suit necks or knott 
round hats; by a snuff-coloured coat lined wi 
civet to pick up the black and white of t 
tweed suit worn beneath; by mink oz 
(Arcturus and tourmaline) designed by Michi 
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for Bradley’s and worn, of course, over we i 
d 


chastely elegant dresses; by fur hats an 
jacket collars. 

There is much black and many mut 
browns and greys for daytime dresses, punct 
ated by royal blue and black tweed collar 
with white ermine, by aubergine-coloured wo. 
with matching jacket lined with quilted scar] 


by pine green nubbly tweed, and by white Im: 


tweed displaying the subtle use of two differe) 
weaves—not colours. Very dark or very pi 
colours are the daytime formula here, and | 
night it is such splendour as velvet emboss| 
satin, showing vivid pink belladonna lilies 
a white ground. 


MATTLI.—Mattli presents a collecti| 
for the thoughtful customer. The clothes < 
beautifully made, interpreted in lovely materi 
and extremely feminine. Tweeds’ are 
smoother in weave, though sometimes bouc 
and all, though predominantly blue, cinnamc 
copper, olive or ginger in tone, introduce 
note of basic black. These are used for su) 
with semi-fitting, longer jackets and slenc 
skirts, or for slender dresses worn with eas 
fitting, longer jackets and, sometimes, showi 
a corselet-like moulding. These day dres) 
reach two inches below the knees. } 

Mattli’s after-dark collection is divic 
equally between short cocktail party and dini 


A design contributed to West Conkeclal Silks’ 
autumn range by Graham Sutherland 


dresses and long and sumptuous evening dress 
He uses some very lovely materials for the 
among them a velvet embossed satin wh 
shades through silver, pale blue and bu: 
orange, and the prevalence of neat checks 
noted by the inclusion of a shirtwaister made 
gold lamé woven with a Prince des Galles che 
Rudolf’s hats for this collection are fur 
feathered and flattering. 


RONALD PATERSON. 
and insistence on a longer line—the theme 
the London collections as a whole—are firm 
coherently and _ beautifully emphasised 
Ronald Paterson’s collection. 

Here are longer jackets, gently indentec 
front, with higher, set-away revers someh 
conveying an impression of swan-like nec 
longer skirts, top-coats which, though curv 
inwards in front, curve outwards at the bi 
and soft day-time dresses.| with gently blou 
backs, gently draped waistlines and skirts r 
rowing from top folds. These general tre: 
are dominated by a new magyar sleeve tre 
ment, often finishing in a bell and repea 
over and over again. These bell-shaped slee. 
beginning above or at elbow level, add 
Paterson signature to enchanting little bl 
dresses, top-coats and suits. 

Betty WiLson 
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By Appointment to 


H.M. the Queen S 6 Ee 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


ro those of us who, in a pre-packaged world, still 
refer to make our gift-buying a matter of individual 
election, Asprey’s offer unrivalled opportunities. At 
Asprey’s you will find everything a gift-seeker could 
vish for .. . from the charming, inexpensive trinket to a 
fortune wrought in precious stones and metal. If you 
nave a gift-idea, Asprey’s will augment it... if you 
reed a gift-inspiration, Asprey’s will provide it. 


| 


Diamond Spray Brooch 
| set with navette, brilliant 
| and baguette diamonds. 


£2,350 


There are so many gift-inspirations in Asprey’s Gift List : 


Minne VhOR MAMGOPY TO: AS PREY &@ CoO LTD 
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Think back again to the rigours and dis- 
comforts of last Winter! If you rebel against 
fighting yet another losing battle for more efficient heating 
in your home next Winter—take action NOW! 

Valuable warmth leaks away from every building. This 
must be constantly replaced if adequate heating is to be 
maintained in colder weather. How can this ever be achieved 
when half or more of all the heat you need escapes, unused, 
through draughty doors and windows and an unprotected 
roof-space? 

Invest in HERMESEAL to solve this heat-loss problem. 
By drastically reducing the needless waste through these 
two main sources of escape, it will retain for use the 
warmth you need in winter time. 

But, to face the colder weather ready and prepared, you 
must consult us, not later on, but NOW! “Summer wisdom” 
will then bring ‘““Winter warmth” indeed! 


efficient draught exclusion and_ roof 
insulation — an expert service by 


MERMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) and branches 


TO HER MAJESTY 
T se QUEEN ELIz4 
DB BET, f 


F CHAMPAGNE 
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& 


CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1953 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 
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Historic Castles, Houses, Gardens, Exhibitions and Huseun 


1959 


open to the public 


SULGRAVE MANOR 
Near BANBURY 


THE TUDOR HOME OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ANCESTORS 


Sulgrave, near Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon, is 
first mentioned in Domesday Book in 1086, 
George Washington's direct ancestor, Lawrence, 
built the present house about 1560 and his descen- 
dants occupied it for a further century. In 1914 
British subscribers bought it to celebrate 100 years 
of peace between Britain and the United States. 
Restored and refurnished, since 1925 it has been 
endowed by the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. 

It is dedicated to the cause of Anglo-American 
friendship, and has unique interest for American 
and British visitors alike, 


OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS 
ist April to 30th September, 11 a.m, to 6 pym. 
Ist October to 31st March, 11 aan, te 4 pom. 
Closed daily, 12 to 1 p.m, 
ADMISSION TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
Light lunches and teas may be obtained at the 
Manor Tea Rooms nearby. 
For free illustrated booklet, apply to 
The Secretary, 
The Sulgrave Manor Board, 
37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
(Tel.: Mayfair 7400, Ex, 32) 


THE ROYAL PAVILION 
BRIGHTON 


The seaside palace of the Prince Regent (King 
George lV), used by him and later sovereigns from 
1784-1846. The State and Private Apartments 
restored and furnished with Regency furniture and 
works of art. Open daily from 10 a.m, to $ p.m. 
including Sundays. Full-scale Regency Exhibi- 
tion 10th July to 27th September. 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


CORSHAM COURT 


NEAR BATH 
Elizabethan facade with magnificent 18th-century 
State Rooms containing original collection of 
Old Masters including Vandyck's “Betrayal.” 
Furniture by Adam and leading craftsmen of the 
time. Garden and park laid out by “Capability” 
Brown and Repton. Open Sun. all year, Wed. and 
Thur., April to Oct. Daily (except Mon.) July 15 
to Sept. 15, 11 to 12.30 and 2 to 4.30 or 6. 


CECIL HIGGINS MUSEUM 
CASTLE CLOSE, BEDFORD 


Permanent collection of English and Continental 

porcelain, and glass, English water colours and 

furniture and changing exhibitions of art. 

Admission Free. Open: Weekdays 11 a.m. 

to 6 p.m. (close dusk winter months), Sundays 
2.30 to 5 p.m. 


HISTORIC HOUSES AND 
CASTLES 


REVISED 1959 EDITION 


Guide to over 450 Houses, Castles and Gardens, 
17S jllustrations, Opening times, admission, 
location, catering, and 2 page map. 


From all booksellers, 3/- or post free 3/9 from 
INDEX PUBLISHERS, LTD. 
69 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


WOODEN BYGONES 


§,000 intriguing exhibits in the 

UNIQUE PINTO COLLECTION 
at Oxhey Woods House, Oxhey Drive, near 
Northwood, Middlesex. (Phone, Northwood 150) 
show how our ancestors lived, loved, worked and 

played, There are lovely grounds too, 
Open: Sats., Suns., Weds., Thurs.,, Bank Hols., 

2 to 6.45 p.m.,, until Sepe. 30. 
Admission (incl, grounds) 2/6, Children 1/-. 
Light refreshments. Unrestricted parking. Further 
information on request, 


THE IVEAGH BEQUEST 
KENWOOD 
Fine paintings by Rembrandt, Vermeer, Fra 
Bartolomeo and English masters, Summer 
exhibitions of William Gilpin and the picturesque 
and 18th-century portrait busts. 
Weekdays 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. Closes 6 p.m. April and September, 
earlier October to March, ADMISSION FREE 
210 bus from Archway or Golders Green Stn. (522) 


FIRLE PLACE 


NEAR LEWES, SUSSEX 
The home of the Gage family since 1487. 


On the Eastbourne-Lewes road, A27. 


Open May to September, Sundays 3 to 6 p.m., 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and Whit and August 
Bank holidays, 2.15 to 5.30 p.m. 


Admission: Adults 2/6. Children 1/6. 
Further particulars from the Showing Secretary: 


By permission of His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


SYON HOUSE 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 


Open to visitors including the State Rooms, Grounds 
and Gardens. The gardens contain many specimen 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Admission: Adults 2/6. Children (under 15) 1/- 
Special rates for schools and organised parties, 
May 6 to Oct. 31, 1959, inc. Open August Bank 
Holiday. Open 1-5 p.m. during season, All enquiries 
to Mr. W. H. Gostling, Sherbourne Cottage, Dorking 
Rd., Albury, Surrey, or Syon House, Brentford. 


SPECIALIST COURIER— 
HISTORICAL TOURS 
English Lady with historical family asso- 


ciations conducts small parties to places 
of interest. Own or client's car, 


Mrs. Lindy, Feltham House, 
Loughton, Essex. Phone Loughton 980 


ALBURY PARK 
NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY 


(Home of Helen, Duchess of Northumber- 
land) 


Open 1.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily including Sundays 
throughout the year. 


Admission: Adults 2/6, Children 1/-. 
Teas served in Tapestry Ha!! during Summer period. 


PARHAM 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
Beautiful Elizabethan House 


Open to visitors on Sundays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and all Bank Holidays from 2 p.m. 
to 5.30 p.m. 


Enquiries Secretary, Parham, Pulborough, 
Sussex. 


Visit 
STONELEIGH ABBEY 


NEAR KENILWORTH, WARWICKSHIRE 
The Home of Lord Leigh 


Open to visitors, daily 2.30-5.30 p.m. from Easter 
to mid-October. Admission 2/6 (children half 
price) including car park and gardens, Catering 
facilities. 
Further particulars apply The Agent. 


CAISTER CASTLE 


Caister on Sea, Gt. Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


Built by Sir John Fastolf 1434 A.D.; later the 
home of the Paston family; many of the Paston 
Letters were written to or from Caister Castle. 


Ruins open daily 1/- (Children 6d.), 


Caister Hall 
(adjacent to the ruins) 


open Thursdays and Sundays 2-6 p.m. 2/6. 


BELVOIR CASTLE 


(Home of the Duke of Rutland) 


6} miles from Grantham. 12 miles from Melton 
Mowbray. 
Famous Pictures, Tapestries, Silver, ete, on view in 
magnificent state rooms. 

Open to the public Weds., Thurs. and Sats., 12 noon 
to 6 p.m. Sundays 2.0 p.m. to 7.0 p.m. Easter to 
Sept. 

Lunch and Teas served inside the Castle, 

Free car park. 


BRAMHAM PARK, YORKSHIRE 


Queen Anne Mansion with unique garden on the 
Great North Road 6 miles South of Wetherby. 
Open Sundays 2.0 to 6.0 p.m, Easter to Sept. and 
(gardens only) Bank Holidays within this period, 
Reductions for parties 30 or over. Other days by 
arrangement. Cafe in house. Admission: Adults 
2/6, Children 1/-. For further particulars please write: 
Bramham Park Estate, Estate Office, 
Bramham, Boston Spa, Yorks. 


HODNET HALL 
HODNET, SHROPSHIRE 


(Home of Brigadier A. G. W. Heber Percy, 
D.S.O., D.L., J.P.) 

12 miles N.E. of Shrewsbury on the junction of the 
AS3 (Shrewsbury-Merket Drayton), end A442 
(Whitchurch-Wellington) roads. 
Magnificent landscape garden extending over 
60 acres. Featured in “Country Life,'’ June 26, 
1958, and “R.H.S. Magazine’’, December, 1958. 
Elizabethan style house containing fine furniture, 
carpets, silver, pictures, etc. 

Open Sundays and Bank Holiday Mondays, 
2 p.m, until dusk, from April to September 
inclusive 
Teas available in the grounds. 

Private parties of 20 or more on weekdays by 
arrangement, Enquiries H. F. Dodson, Tel. 
Hodnet 202. 

Admission: Gardens only t/-, Children 6d. 


Hall 1/6, Children 1) Car Park 1. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent! 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise di 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part.of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


CHATSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 


(Home of the Dukes of Devonshire) 
Open until Sunday, October 4, inclusive. 


CHATSWORTH HOUSE. Wed. and_ Thur,, 
11.30 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m, to §.30 p.m.; 
Bank Holidays 11.30 am, to 5.30 p.m. Admission 
(inclusive of Gardens) 2/6, children 1/-. Gardens 
(open daily), Mon. to Fri., 11.30 am. to 4.30 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.; Bank Holidays, 
11.30 am, to 6 p.m, 
Admission 1/-, children 6d. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


Ripon, Yorks. 9 miles from Harrogate. 
The beautiful ruin of Britain's greatest Cistercian 
Monastery. In lovely Ornamental Grounds. 
With FOUNTAINS HALL, a fine example of 
the smaller Jacobean mansions. 

OPEN DAILY. ADMISSION: 2/6 (inclusive), 2/- (Abbey 
and Grounds only). Fountains Hall only t/-. Reduced 
rates for children ond parties, 

Enquiries: Estate Office, Studley Royal, Ripon, 
Yorks. 


SEWERBY HALL 
AND PARK 


BRIDLINGTON, YORKSHIRE 


Magnificent Georgian Mansion overlooking the sea, 
50 acres of park and ornamental gardens, Art gal- 
lery, including the Amy Johnson trophies. Miniature 
golf, putting, bowls, archery, children's corner, 
children’s animals, aviary. 
Cafe and Car Park. Open throughout the year 
Games facilities, 
Easter and Whitsun to end of September, 


BRODICK CASTLE 


ISLE OF ARRAN 
OPEN DAILY 1-5 p.m. (except Sunday) May 1 
to September 30. Magnificent collections of 
silver, paintings and furniture, exotic informal 
garden and mountain background. Now in the 
care of the National Trust for Scotland. For 
leaflet giving details of country houses in Scotland 
regularly open to visitors apply Trust's Office, 
§ Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 2. 


STANFORD HALL 


Near RUGBY 


A William and Mary House on the River 
Avon. 

Open Easter Sunday to end of September. 

Thurs., Sats., Suns. and Bank Holidays. 


Tea at House 2.30 to 6 p.m. 
Admission 2/6, Children 1/6. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


soulenpiace of Magna Carta) 
Many buildings of historic and architectural interest 
include Abbey Gardens and remains of Abbey of Se. 
Edmund. Daily. Moyses Hall Museum, a fine 12th- 
century building with local collection covering all 
periods from Stone Age to recent historic times. 
Weekdays, 10 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 pem. 
Angel Corner houses John Gershom-Parkington Col- 
lection of Time Measuring Instruments. Admission 
free, 10 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m, 
For free copy of guide book send 9d. postage, etc., to the 
Town Clerk, Borough Offices. 


By permission of the University of Oxford. 


KELMSCOTT MANOR 


Nr. LECHLADE, GLOS, 


The home of William Morris is open to visitors who 
are interested in his life and work. The Manor is 
open to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 
a charge of 2/6 per head, subject to 48 hours" notice 
Being aiyen to the tenant (Dr. D. C. Wren) at 
elmscott Manor, Lechlade, Glos. 
Admission on any other days of the week cannot be 
guaranteed, 


NOSTELL PRIORY 


NR. WAKEFIELD, YORKS 
BEST FURNISHED HOME IN ENGLAND 
AND ITS DELIGHTFUL DEER PARK AND 
GROUNDS. Open 2 to 6 p.m. Wednesdays, Satur- 
days, Sundays and Bank Holiday Mondays and 
Tuesdays to October 4, and EVERY DAY between 
August 1 and September 13. Connoisseur’s Day— 
first Friday in these months, 2 to 6 p.m. Refresh- 
ments, Further porticulers from Nostell Estate Office, 

near Wakefield. Crofton 221. 


SHIBDEN HALL 


HALIFAX, YORKS 
Folk Museum of West Yorkshire 
The house is a half-timbered 15th century building, 
containing very fine 17th and 18th century furni- 
ture, whilst the outbuildings display early craft 
workshops, coaches and agricultural material. 
Hours of opening: 
April to September, 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Closed 
Fridays. Sundays, 2 to 5 p.m. 


BLAIR CASTLE, Blair Atholl, Perthshire 


Home of The Duke of Atholl 


Dates from 1269. Lovely situation in Forest-clad 
Highlands. Magnificent collection of Arms, China 
and Furniture. Thirty rooms presenting a picture 
of Scottish life from the 16th to the 20th century 
; on view, 
Open daily May 3 to October 4, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Adults 2/6. Children 1/3. 
Morning Coffee, Afternoon Teas, High Teas. Home 


Baking. 
Enquiries: Atholl Estates Office, Blair Atholl. 


oy 


DURHAM CASTLE 


Former seat of the Prince-Bishops, with its co 
ing position, Great Hall, unique Norman C : 
stone arches, ancient kitchen, etc. Since 1832 _ 
Foundation College of Durham University. 
visitors the first three weeks in April and 
1st July and 30th September on weekdays only | 
10 a.m.- 12.30 p.m.; .m.- 5.30 p.m, At othert — 
open only on Mondays, Wednesdays, Saturdays, 2 
4p.m. (5 p.m. in May and June). Available for bat 
tial conferences in vacations. Admission 1/6, Chil 
1/-. Reduced rates for parties (25 upwards) by 
arrangement only. Information from: The 
University College, Durham (Tel. 2488). 1 


HAREWOOD HOUSE AND PA) 
YORKSHIRE 


The Home of H.R.H. The Princess Royal and 
Earl and Countess of Harewood. 
7 miles from Harrogate, 8 miles from Leeds, 
On main road A611, 
Open every Sunday (12 noon to 6 p.m.) 
Wednesday and Thursday (10 a.m. to 6 p.m 


Admission 3/-, including House, Park and Gar 
and the new Bi-Centenary and Gold Vase Exhibit 
Half price for children over 5, Car Park 6d 


PRESTON MANOR 
BRIGHTON i} 


An early manor house rebuilt in 1739, contai I 

large collections of period furniture, si 

porcelain and pictures, including Euro 

furniture, pictures and silver from the MacQ _ 
Bequest. 


| 
Open (except Tuesdays) October to May, ‘| ~ 
2-5; June to September, 10-1, 2-7; Sundays, 2.) 


LENNOXLOVE | 


HADDINGTON, EAST LOTHIAN 
(One mile south of Haddington on Road B.6 
HOUSE and GARDENS open to the public dail 
Sept. 30th (not Mon. and Tues. Sept. 14th/15th 1 
House will be closed). On view 14th-Century Kee 
Dungeons with 17th-Century House adjoining. Ad 
House & Gardens 2-5 p.m. Adults 2/6. Children u 
14, 1/6. Teas 2/-. Parties, guaranteed number 
previous arrangement, special times and r 
Home Baked Teas to order. Apply: Factor, Ler)! 

love Estate Office. Tel.: Haddington 3120). 


ALTHORP 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Elizabethan house, transformed by Henry Hol 
in 1790. Contains notable picture gallery 
collections of 18th-century furniture and c} 
Open April 1 to September 30. Tueseh: 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Bank Holidays, 
p.m.to6p.m. At other times by appointn 

Admission 2/6 
Reduced charges for parties of 30 and ove 


DENHAM PLACE 


DENHAM, BUCKS 
(Home of Lady Vansittart) 
17th-century house with unusual plaster w 
16th-century chapel, interesting tapestrie 
Open to the public every Wednesday 2 p.r 
6 p.m. April to September inclusive, and on 
Sunday of each of those months. 


Admission 2/6. Children 1/6 


SPEKE HALL 


LIVERPOOL . 
The perfect example of Tudor domestic arct F* 
ture. Home of the Norreys family from 
12th to 18th century. 
Open throughout the year. Well server) 
buses from Liverpool and all parts of South |} 
Lancashire. 
Admission to the Hall and Grounds 1/-. 
Free car park, Refreshments available at the 


RUDDING PARK | 


NEAR HARROGATE 
Beautiful Regency House 
OPEN EASTER-OCTOBER. 2-6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNC 
Bank Holidays,—Sat., Sun., Mon., Tues. 
OPEN 11-7 p.m. 


Tearooms adjoining House. Luncheons, High 
and refreshments. 


ve 


RABY CASTLE 
STAINDROP, DARLINGTON | 


Open to public, including gardens, Apri 
October, Wednesdays and Saturdays; also | 
Holidays. 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Whole of Au 
Bank Holiday week except Sunday. 
Admission 2/6. Children 1/6 


On application to Secretary special days 
rates for organised parties. 


(On AS, midway between Shrewsbury and Che 
14th-century Border Fortress continuous! 
occupied since 1310 
Open to visitors Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturday: 
Sundays, 2-5 p.m., also Bank Holidays, 11 a.m.-5 
2nd May-29th Sept. 
Teas in the castle. Admission 2/6. Free car 
Further particulars: Secretary. Tel. Chirk : 


of in a mutilated condi 


+ prevented by using Furmoto Non-Slip 
Polish. Front ironmongers, grocers, 
Wihy Whites, etc., or write to FORMOTO 
MCAL CO;, LTD., 1/3, Brixton Road, 
ofyn, 8.W.9. 
\CESTRY traced from original sources.— 

\folds Hall Research Service, Brushwood, 
“j{ham, Newbury, Berks, 

= ACH ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) and 
“Treneral maps drawn. Documents photo- 
led.—A. FYFFE, Map Compiler, Bourne 
ibers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth 25226, 
WPRI villa is delightful, but would gladly 
Ki ge for a Guildwood Cedar Bungalow 
jwhere. They are made by CEDAR 
|BS LIMITED, Artington, Guildford. 
WRPETS AT CONTRACT PRICES. For 
 jlose-fitting or squares. Any quality sup- 
7, Cash or credit terms. Expert planning 
laying service. Call or phone,—SOUND 
“) SCENE SERVICES, LTD., Cinema Fur- 
‘}rs, 145, Wardour Street, W.1. GER. 7238. 
LONEL POSTED OVERSEAS has for dis- 
posal three magnificent never-used all-wool 
“jpssed Indian carpets, 12ft. x 9ft,, 103ft. x 
‘and 7}ft. x 9ft., completely hand-nade, All 
ynal labels. Cost over £140, Accept £29, £25 
£21 separately or together. Seen London or 
-9d send on approval.—Box 2406. 
VIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED, Bankers, 
still offer 74% on sums £20 to £500 (with- 
val on demand) with extra 4% on each £500 
Details from Investment Dept. CY., 
ES INVESTMENTS, LTD., Danes Inn 
, 265, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

DEIMEL UNDERWEAR is manufactured 
“from the finest Irish linen and vegetable 
and is woven in a cellular weave allowing 
body to breathe. Also sports Shirts and 
ses. Catalogues and patterns of fabric on 
est.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW BOND 
EET, LONDON, W.1. 


RY ROT AND WOODWORM. Cer‘ified era- 
dication by specialists. Inspections by 
ified surveyors.—HORSLEY, SMITH AND 
(Hayes), Ltd., Hayes, Middx. J. A. 
ETSON & CO., Marfleet, Hull. 
ESH FLOWERS sent anywhere in Britain 
by the Postal Florist. Boxes £1, £3, £5. 
eaths £2, £3, £5.) Write to FLOWERS-BY- 
ST, LTD., Dept. C., East Horsley, Surrey. 


UR COATS PUR., top price pd., repairs, 
| remodelling, pt. exch. Write, phone.—M. BEN- 
‘TT, 19, South Molton St., W.1. MAY. 2757. 
OME LEAVE OR HOLIDAY in U.K.? If 
you are thinking of renting a furnished 
‘tage, house or flat contact Homeleayes. En- 
jpies answered by return or air mail.—Box 


NE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 
\Lane Hotel)—FURS! Renrodelling. New and 
jr new furs. Export, Customers’ own furs 
epted for resale. Owned and rur by Jane 
on personally.—Tel. GRO, 5098. 

EEP LEFT overs of Sunday’s joint and serve 
them cold on Monday with Raynor’s Mango 
jutney. Delicious. 

ADY compelled sacrifice wonderful Canadian 
/ Mink Coat. £295.—Write Box 1418, 


//PENIATORES on ivory from life, 
‘4 humous from photographs. 


post- 
Restorations. 
shibitor R.A., R.M.S., Paris Salon. From 
- gns.—MISS L. STANILAND ROBERTS, 
lah Studio, Porthgwidden, St. Ives, Corn- 
ull, Tel, St. Ives 941, 


[IGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
A W.1,. Mayfair 6708. 

By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 

j Corsetiéres. 
<clusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


‘WIM in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
aster filter—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
oecialists, Croydon, Surrey. 

J S.A. AGENT REQUIRES Eastern An- 
‘* tiques, including Japanese, Chinese and 
idian Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, 
abinets, Buddhas, Ivories, Gongs, Figures, 
ases, Scrolls, Curios, ete.—Write Box 2410. 


COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 13, 1959 


classified announcements 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


HE most dependable guide to good eating in 

Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE 
1959-60, edited by Raymond Postgate from 
recommendations by Good Food Club members, 
published by Cassel. Previous issues are out 
of date and may lead to disappointment. Invest 
in the new edition. 7/6 from all booksellers. 


ENGLAND ie 


DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash. (Tel. 230). 

East Sussex, Six bedrooms, country holi- 

days, honeymoons, Fully licensed. Good fare. 

Brochure, A.A. and R.A.C, Bed, breakfast, 

17/6.—MURIEL DAISY WOOD, 

BAY COURT HOTEL 

ALDWICK BAY, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX, 
Tel. Pagham 2666. 

Open throughout the year. Licensed. Tele- 
vision. Central Heating. H. & C. Water and 
Telephones all Bedrooms. 

Access to Beach across Hotel Gardens. Golf, 
Bathing, Fishing, Tennis, and Horse and Car 
Racing within easy reach of Hotel. 
Special Winter terms, and special terms for 
Private Suites and Bedrooms with Private 
Bathrooms for period lettings. 


HARMOUTH HOUSE, Charmouth, Dorset. 

1959 season. Summer bookings from Thurs- 
day.—Tel, Charmouth 19. 
EFFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 nriles 

London), near Guildford. Club is residential 
and is particularly attractive to visitors from 
overseas. Single and twin-bedded rooms avail- 
able. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
squash courts. Apply SECRETARY, for descrip- 
tive brochure. Effingham Golf Club, Effingham, 
Surrey. Bookham 203. 


OR FIRST CLASS Autumn and Winter 

Angling amidst delightful Broads surround- 
ings combined with excellent food, stay at THE 
FERRY HOTEL, Horning, Norfolk. For terms 
apply to Manager. 

UNTING, fishing, shooting, hacking or just 

a quiet restful holiday in beautiful River 
Exe country. Easy reach of coast and moors. 
Full accommodation and service. Stabling with 
groom in full attendance. Own dairy produce. 
Your requirements to PATERSON, Warmore 
House, Dulverton, Somerset. 

OPES ARMS HOTEL—14TH CENTURY— 

Westbury, Wilts. Ideal centre for Bath. 
Stonehenge, Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, 
Longleat and W. Country. Home cooking. 
Fully lic. Golf. Tel. 33. 

EW FOREST, BROCKENHURST. Balmer 

Lawn Hotel. A.A, *** R.A.C, Ideal for late 
holidays. Excellent sporting facilities. Fully 
lic. Cen, heating. Private baths. Lift. Special 
terms for Autumn and Winter. Tel. Brock. 
3116/7. 

N THE DORSET COAST. This delightful 

Country Hotel, with every modern amenity, 
has an old-world charm, Fully licensed, ball- 
room, A.A, and R.A.C. 93-11 guineas.—-MOON 
FLEET HOTEL, near Weymouth. 

ORFOLK, Santa Lucia Hotel, Thorpe St. 

Andrew, Norwich (on River Yare), Central, 
convenient, comfortable. Goodfood, Economical. 
SCOTLAND 

OMFORTABLE Country House Hotel in one 

of the loveliest glens of the West Highlands. 
Sea trout and salmon fishing June to October. 
—ORMIDALE, Glendaruel, Argyll. 
[RYERINAN LODGE, BY TAYNUILT, Argyll. 

On Loch Awe. First class trout fishing, 
March till September. Stalking, shooting, rid- 
ing, Brochure on request. 


EXHIBITIONS 


RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 

Exhibition, State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Period costumes. The 
Londonderry Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 
8 daily including Sundays. 


WANTED 


HERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A 
- WAY OF HELPING FLORENCE NIGHT- 
NGALE HOSPITAL, After giving first con- 
deration to the rightful claims of your family, 
ease THEN give some thought to the needs of 
lis voluntary Hospital when DISPOSING OF 
HE RESIDUE of your Estate. Please contact 
ppeal Secretary, 19, Lisson Grove, London, 
.W.1. PADdington 6412. 


LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymores, 

Dirks, Cannon, ‘‘Colts’’ and other U.S. 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! Free valuation. 
—JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Street, 
Cheltenham, Tel. 5882. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
'Y POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
ondon, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 
( L AND TOASTAMENT of hungry hus- 
" bands, Hot buttered toast should always 
e spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste. 
ITERS INVITED to submit book MSS. 
'Y for Criticism, Revision, Market Advice.— 
/C. WALLS LITERARY SERVICE, Room 23, 
, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


WY CODWORM eradicated permanently by 
’Y ONE application of ‘‘WYKAMOL.’’ Ob- 
uinable through Boots or from Richardson & 
tarling Limited (Dept. C), Timber Decay Ad- 
ice Bureau, 6, Southampton Place, London, 
7.C.1 (HOL, 3555-6). Write for advice on any 
roblem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


oO eR el 
KAcTO KNIVES ARE RAZOR SHARP. 
Wooden Knife Chest, 38/-, Burlington 
resentation Set, 105/6. Razor saw set, 12/6. 
nife sets with spare blades, No. 1 8/-, No. 2 
/3, No. 5 16/-, All post free. Southgate 
lobbyshop, 5c, Broadway, London, N.14 (Pal. 
258). We also sell Model Railways and Spur 
helf fittings. 
\7 OUR 16-mm. silent films converted fo sound, 
speech, music and effects, with a G, B. 
ell & Howell Optical/Magnetic Projector. From 
366. Demonstrations arranged.—WALLACE 
ATON, LTD., 127New BondSt., London, W.1. 


ane every Thursday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, 


HARLES STONHAM’S “Birds of the British 

Islands.”’ Five volumes, Offers.—Box 2400. 

ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 

are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send 
pieces to 112, Regent Street, London, W.1, or 
ring REGent 3021, and arrange for an experi- 
enced valuer to call. Personal visits also 
welcome to London showrooms, 


LASS. Probably the largest and finest stock 

of XIXc. table glass in the provinces is to 
be found at J. HUTTON, Antiques, 108, High 
Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. 


ILITARY UNIFORMS. Fine water colour 
drawings. British and Indian regiments, 
all periods. From. 3 guineas.—Box 2327, 


ISIT HISTORIC PERROTT HOUSE, Per- 

shore, Worcestershire, for fine antiques.— 
Knitwear Boutique in Annexe includes Con- 
tinental models.—Tel. 301. 


RESTORATIONS 


ALENTINE PIRIE undertakes restoration 
and repair of valuable and household china. 
Vases converted into lamps.—l44a, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11, Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices, General Entrance Scholarships, lst M.B. 
General Certificates at all levels. Tel. PAR, 7437. 
AREWOOD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. Recognised by the 
M. of HE, (inspection 1958). 70 Boys (28 
Boarders, 42 Day), Happy atmosphere. Good 
health record. Nine Public School awards 
(including one Winchester) in last three years; 
good Common Entrance results. All boys 
taught art and carpentry, Vacancies for boys 
aged 7-10 years in new class to be added by 
building. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMES- 
TIC ECONOMY, LTD. Principal, Miss 
B. M, E, Visick (University of London Teacher’s 
Certificate in Domestic Subjects. Advanced 
Cookery Distinction, National Training College). 
All subjects of Domestic Economy taught. 
Certificates granted. New students are accepted 
each term, daily or resident. Particulars from 
the Bursar. 
HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE provides a first-class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education, Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Principles of Accounts and Secretarial 
Practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of near- 
by living accommodation available-—C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/8, High 
Road, Wenrbley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3535. 


GARDENING 
BEWARE THE CABBAGE WHITE 

Kill caterpillars now with I.T.P. LIQUID 
DERRIS with the NEW ADDITIVE GIVING 
MUCH GREATER KILLING POWER, Will 
NOT contaminate or flavour vegetables, salads, 
etc., as some insecticides do, HARMLESS to 
human beings, domestic animals or poultry. 
I.T.P. LIQUID DERRIS does NOT give rise 
to resistant strains of insect pests. High 
dilution even in the hardest water makes 
I.T.P. Liquid Derris most economical. 3 pint 
3/6, quart 9/9. Also I.T.P, DERRIS DUST IN 
PUFFER PACK, 2/6. 


ON’T let TIRED SOIL SPOIL BORDER 

AND BEDDING DISPLAYS. ITP FLORA- 
TONE, THE WONDERFUL NEW ORGANIC 
PLANT FOOD, Rejuvenates the soil and im- 
proves crumb structure as no purely artificial 
fertiliser can. It brings out the full natural 
colour of the blooms, prolongs flowering and 
gives vigour to the plants. Prick in 2 oz. sq. yd. 
around the plants NOW and at intervals 
throughout the season, Carton 4/-, 7 lb. 5/6. 
28 lb, 18/-, 56 lb, 32/-, 

ITP SOLUTONE for RING CULTURE. Con- 
centrated Liquid Plant Food specially prepared 
for Ring Culture subjects such as Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, etc. It may also be used 
with advantage as a general fertiliser, wherever 
liquid feed is required. Bottles 2/6 and 4/9. 
—INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD., 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

[{ENCING for the garden or estate. Cleft 

Chestnut, Chain Link, Interwoven Panels, 
Wattle Hurdles, etc. Lists and quotations on 
request. Erection service in S.E, England.— 
RELIANT FENCING CO. LTD., Reliant Works, 
Hildenborough, Kent. 

Go» MEDAL AFRICAN VIOLETS. Bought 
from the specialists, assure the finest 
colours, best growers, and cleanest stock. Des- 
criptive list of 50 varieties, natural colour plate, 
cultural instructions, 9d., from W. C. WICKS, 
LTD., Growers, Nottingham, 
JAPANESE GARDENS AND ROOMS designed 
and construction work undertaken in any 
part of the country. Established 1923. En- 
guiries to SEYEMON KUSUMOTO, 122, Station 
Road, Edgware. Tel. 5969. 
yi MAUKINS 
SCARE OFF WOODPIGEONS 
Prices £5/5/0 and £2/10/0 from all leading 
stores and agricultural dealers, or from 
Westwick Distributors, Ltd., Westwick, Norwich. 
Illustrated leaflets. 
JQ HODODENDRONS. Shrub Roses, Shrubs 
and choice plants, ground cover, ‘Manual 
of Shrub Roses’, 3/-; ‘The Modern Florile~ 
gium,’ 3/-. Ask for price lists, free, from the 
most beautiful nursery in the country,— 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windlesham, 


The only showroom in Central London given 

over exclusively to the display of garden 

machinery of all makes, under the personal 

supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 

pleased to assist with advice and information. 
HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, 
110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842.) 

And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


SIRV ATION? 


VACANT 

WELL-EDUCATED “Young Lady required as 
Herdswoman for the Holmrsmead Pedi- 

gree Jersey Herd. College trained preferred 

but not essential. Live in as family. Apply 

to NOAKES, Holms Farm, Waldron, E, Sussex. 

(Horam Road 198.) 


WANTED 


eee, age 21, seeks position prefer- 
ably Oxford. Interests artistic, knowledge 
BM/VI1Z, London, W.C.1. 


languages. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


ROUSE SHOOTING, N.E. Scotland. 
“Driven’’ and ‘‘walking-up.’’ Exceptional 
accommodation. — For all-in terms, Box 2182. 


Al 


FOR THE GOURMET 


“A BANDON DULL MEALS, FRUIT SALAD. 
Diced Californian Peaches, Pears and 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Seedless White Grapes 


and Cherries, All in heavy syrup. 1 Ib. tins. 
8 for 285. 30 oz. ting 6-for 33s, Post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16, Philpot 


Lane, London, E.C.3. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


ACK SMITH of 23, Bruton Place, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1, has been specialising 
in Rolls-Royce, Bentley and other high grade 
used cars for more than a quarter of a century. 
—MAYfalr 0661/2. Every car personally tested. 


LIVESTOCK 


BIRDS 


GPOMING PARTRIDGES available August 
onwards, Growing pheasants available now 
6, 8 and 12 weeks old. Well grown, hardy 
stock in superlative condition at competitive 
prices.—PHASIAN GAME FARM (Philip 
Wayre), Great Witchingham, Norwich. Tel. 
Gt. Witchingham 274, 

USCOVY DUCKS. Multi coloured, grey, 

pure white, to black and white. Very 
ornamental and attractive. 2 gns. each, —Tel. 
Chalfont St, Giles 432. 

ANTED. Ornamental Pheasants and Game 

Pheasant Poults. Please reply with par- 
ticulars by alr mail to J, L. DOWNEY, Box 150, 
Limuru, Kenya. 
WANTED TO BUY. White Peacocks and 

white magicians’ Doves,—GAT WICK 
MANOR, London Road, Nr. Crawley, 
CHINCHILLA 

HINCHILLA—The Royal Fur. Pedigree stock, 

Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282, 
DOGS 


VERY BEAUTIFUL LITTER all-white 
Pyrenean Mountain Dog puppies for sale. 
Ideal guard for those who prefer the larger 
breed which is both elegant and graceful. 
Illustrated brochure on request.—PRINCH, 
Pyrenean Kennels, Bramshaw, Lyndhurst, 
Hants. Tel. Cadnam 2239, 
OGS DIE prematurely from disease or 
poison, get run over, cause accidents, get 
lost or stolen. Is your dog safe? Insure your 
dog with CANINE INSURANCE. Full cover 
includes veterinary fees and £10,000 Third Party 
Indemnity. Write today for free brochure. 
Canine Insurance Association, 90 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3, (Estab. over a quarter 
of a century.) 
FISH 


Trour for stocking lakes and rivers, List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
HA ND-KNITTED Shetland Twin-Sets to own 


measurements. 60 shades. From £4/4/0. 
8.A.E.—HAND-KNITS, 55 Leagrave Road, 
Luton. 
T INENS. Irish Linens of the better kind. 


Danrask Tablecloths. Napkins, Linen 
Sheets. Linen by yard. State requirements.— 
THOMAS BROWN, Lambeg, Lisburn, N.J, 

OCKALL’S Country Wear. Genuine Sail- 

cloth. Ideal for farming and sailing. Chil- 
dren's and adults’. 3d. stampforillustrated liter- 
ature.—STANLEY MARSLAND, Bosham, Sx. 
sd 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING, Rare and old books require 
specialised attention and care. St. 
Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants, is able 
to undertake all kinds of renovation, rebinding, 
etc. Enquiries to the Bookbinding Dept. 


FOR SALE 


AFRICAN WOOD AND HORN CURIOS FOR 
SALE 
Beautifully hand-carved animals, birds, human 
figures, warriors, ornaments, etc.—exquisite 
African workmanship, very reasonably priced. 
For particulars, stating what type of carving 
and quantity interested in, write to: F. C. VON 
NIDDA, ESQ., P.O. Mazoe, Southern Rhodesia, 
a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H, BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 
PRINTING. Booklets of all kinds, Com- 
mercial and Private Stationery. Prompt ser- 
vice at the right price. Quotations.—WALTER 
COLLINS, LTD., The Cross, Stroud, Glos. 


TAILORING 

ANDSWORTH HIGH STREET, S.W.18. 

W. G. CHILD & SONS, LTD., No. 106-108, 
Vandyke 3895. For close on 200 years the Child 
family have been tailoring, the business passing 
on to each successive son in each generation. 
The work is made in their own workrooms and 
the firm deals only in high quality products, 
disdaining the use of cheap nraterials and 
inferior labour, consequently the Sport and 
Country Wear they produce reflect only the 
highest standard of craftsmanship. 


CORSETIERES 


THE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 

with elegance (for every figure) are indivi- 
dually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (KENsington 9925). Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 


SHOE REPAIRS 

REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair to those 
fashion shoes is obtainable at GALLOPS 
(Dept. C), 20, Gloucester Road, 8.W.7, (KNI 
0769.) Specialists for Raynes, I. Miller, Bally, 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906 
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New swift line, new uncrowded comfort 
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“THAT’S A NICE CAR YOU'RE WEARING,” 
her husband remarked. Indeed, they both 
enthuse about the looks of their new 
Austin A55 Cambridge Mk IT — and they 
know its looks stem from strictly practical 
considerations. PININ FARINA, who de- 
signed the car, always works from the 
inside outwards, which means that every 
line of the modern styling is justified 
by functional advantages like these : 


AUSTIN 


Add 
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FAMILY SIZE: added inches everywhere to 
give big-car comfort for amedium-car price. 
Huge 19 cu. ft boot with counterbalanced 
lid is flat-floored and uncluttered. RELAXED 
DRIVING: unrestricted view all round with 
22 sq. ft of safety glass. Raked steering 
wheel. 4-speed gearbox with either floor or 
steering column change. PERFORMANCE: 
lively Buc 14 litre, 4-cylinder engine chalks 
up 89 mpg at a steady 40 mph. Top speed : 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Car Manufacturers 

The Austin Motor 

Company Limited 
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in the upper 70s. FACTS ARE IMPORTANT, 
but to know the character, the feel of the 
A55, visit your Austin dealer. Go over the 
car inch by inch. Then drive it — you'll 
like it! Arrange for a test drive today. 


EUROPEAN TOURING SERVICE. Ask yo 
dealer about BMc Service Vouchers. 
Bought in Britain with sterling, they 
are valid throughout Europe. 


AUSTIN 
LOOKS 
YEARS 

AHEAD 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED LONOBRIDOE BIRMINGEL 


